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fSTABLISH ED 1800 


4.36 


rt. 

CA 
a Blatchford: 


e 
Lower cost plus 
tion for quality g 


e-sold customer 


Even wit get full mark-up + * 


FORTIFIED WITH NEW CHEMOBIOTIC 


FOR 10% TO 15% GREATER WEIGHT GAINS 
AND A NEW SELLING ADVANTAGE FOR YOU! 


ESTABLISHED 1800 Write for FREE 


_ Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN, 


Division: Des Moines lowe Calf-Feed Sales Display Kit 


“West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho 
DEPT. 1108 


you rapid inventory — 
And more profits, too! Calf-Pab sells on “4 
accep 
; assurance of profita e se : 8 
| Ark your distributer 


View of new Fredricksburg Produce Assn. Feed Plant at Fred- 
ricksburg, lowa. Mr. Paul Steege, Manager. 


“In December, 1956 we put into operation our 
new plant equipped with a PRATER Blue Streak 
7AC Mill and 7ACF Mill, Two Blue Streak 2-ton 
Mixers, a 3-ton Mixer and Two Blue Streak Pit 
Screw Conveyors, together with other facilities. 


“Due to the feeders’ acceptance of Granular Grind 
together with increased service facilities, our general 
business and feed tonnage has improved 35%; our 
grinding has increased an estimated 80% and avér- 
ages $1,800.00 to $1,900.00 monthly.”’ 


You, too, will find it pays to automate your mill 
with PRATER. Custom engineered for efficiency 
and profit, Blue Streak equipment is an investment 
in steady, daily dividends. 


Actual mill surveys prove the PRATER Profit 
Story! We want to send you the facts and figures. 
Write today. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 S. 55th Court e Chicago 50, Illinois 


Prater Design 
and Engineering Service 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Blue Streak 
Dual-Power A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak Hay 
and Grain Grinder 


AS 
Blue Streak 


Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Changer 


Blue Streak 
Prater Fibre Grinder : 
Prater Grain and Attrition 
Automatic Package Plant for Commercial Mills Mill Blower 
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Vertical and 
Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


Blue Streak 
Twin Spiral 
Mixer 
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She “packs a paunch” for profits! 


Today, as a million years ago, rumi- 
nant animals have a major advan- 
tage as producers of meat and milk 
for human food. In their “first 
stomach” or rumen, cattle, sheep and 
goats have billions of micro-organ- 
isms at work, tearing down fiber and 
digesting feedstuffs to provide the 
animals themselves with more feed 
value out of a high-roughage ration. 


Modern science is developing many 
new aids for making this ruminant 
digestion even more efficient, to pro- 


duce more meat and milk at low cost. 
One is the use of PROCADIAN® 
Urea as a quick and economical 
source of protein. Another is the use 
of larger amounts of coarse roughage, 
which is digested faster and more 
completely by the rumen micro-or- 
ganisms getting the PROCADIAN 
Urea source of protein in a balanced 
concentrate. 


The high concentration of 
PROCADIAN Urea as a source of 
protein leaves room in the feed for- 


PROCADIAN’ UREA 


FEED MIXTURE 


The quick source of protein in mixed feeds 


mula for all the energy, minerals, 
vitamins and other nutrients needed 
to make digestion and milk or meat 
production more efficient. 


PROCADIAN Urea is a pure, free- 
flowing product that is ideal for 
feed formulation. It is supported by 
a powerful, educational advertising 
campaign that tells your customers 
to ‘“‘look for urea on the tag”’ in 
buying feed. It pays to let your 
customers know that you are using 
PROCADIAN Urea in your feeds. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
Branch offices in leading farming areas. 
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ON THE COVER: When the photographer can combine a warm sea- 
sonal appeal with the undeniable attraction of a child and a dog, it's 
a winning combination. Eva Luoma is responsible for this autumn 


NO. 10 action-scenic. 


in this issue... | 


feed production . . . 17, 30, 43 


Hundreds of feed men are acquainted with the president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association, Madison Clement of Waco, Tex. 
Here in detail is the story of Mr. Clement's own feed manufacturing 
business, with some interesting details on his changeover from rail 
to truck shipments. With nine photos. page 17. 


Beware of tips from strangers, but when you get a good tip, use it. 
The good Tip in northeastern Wisconsin merits a capital letter 
because it’s the nickname of Earle J. (Tip) Van, a service-minded 
custom feed manufacturer. Read about his unusual sideline involv- 
ing pickles. page 30. 

Fortified feeds are important year-round and every yea: in range 
cattle country as well as elsewhere. Evergreen Feeds of Ada, Okla., 
is & Case in point: its business involves merchandising what often is 
@ higher-priced feed because it never compromises with quality. 
With excellent photos. page 43. 


‘service ... 23 


This is an unusual presentatiort:— a top-flight universify researcher 
tells the industry why it's missifig out on selling thé feeder as effec- 
tively as it might. He tells how poor breeding, poor management 
practices, and poor feeding procedures hurt the efficiency of even 
the best feed. The author is Dr. Damon Catron and his ideas are 
sound and practical. page 23. 


nutrition . .. 55 


Recent progress in swine feeding knowledge has added a great deal 
to the feed industry's fund of useful facts. Dr. Leo V. Curtin, assistant 
chief of research for McMillen Feed Mills, does a thorough job in 
this brand-new summary. With three tables. page 55. 


meetings . . . 7, 9, 70 =" 


Further expanding its services to the entire feed industry, the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association has sponsored a public rela- 
tions conference. The Feed Bag was present and took part. Learn 
what was said and planned. page 7. 

One of the nation's liveliest, most effective feed trade organizctions 
is the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers group. Its recent Pitts- 
burgh convention featured Dr. W. M. Beeson and other top-notchers. 
Complete report. page 9. 

The newest national feed industry group, the Natioral Feed Ingre- 
dients association: who belongs, what it is planning, why it exists. 
We cover the initial meeting. page 70. 


departments . . . 


Happy birthday Feed nutrition digest 
Feed for thought Reader service 

Joe Chrisman’s dehy data. . Pet foods 
Washington millwheel 

Pulse of the industry 

Ralph Everett 


3, Wisconsin 
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Powerful forces above, atop, and 
within our earth create and mold the 
crude treasures which man further 
improves to serve his needs. 


today’s most dependable feed phosphate 


A lot happens to raw phosphate between the time 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation scoops it 
from the ground and when you buy it as Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
Valuable phosphorus is extracted from the ore and is 

turned into beaded dicalcium phosphate, made uniform in 
quality, high in biological availability, low in fluorine, 

easy to mix and handle. It is made feed dependable... 

ithe big reason why you can count on Dynamic DYNAFOS 
to deliver full nutritional value from your feed formulas. 


Wire or call for full information. Ks ER > 

Creators of Living Minerals Galernatiunal 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISLON 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Ilinois 
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Public Relations Ideas Swapped 
Feed Firms, Suppliers 


Further convincing evidence that 
when feed industry subjects of nation- 
al scope are involved, the American 
Feed Manufacturers association is first 
and most able to deal with them was 
borne out again early this month. Pub- 
lic relations — both within and out- 
side the industry — were the topic of 
discussion at a special meeting in 
Chicago. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Company, feed industry, and out- 
side-the-industry public relations pro- 
grams, problems, and procedures were 
the subject of a one-day meeting 
called by AFMA’s public relations di- 
rector in the Windy city early in Oc- 
tober. Twenty-five persons were pres- 
ent, including key public relations per- 
sonnel from major feed manufacturers 
and from suppliers to the feed in- 
dustry. 

AFMA’s Richard L. Kathe, who 
called the conference, explained that 
an exchange of ideas on publicity and 
service procedures probably will bene- 
fit the entire industry. He outlined a 
number of proposed areas of discus- 
sion which had been proposed by mail 
in advance of the meeting by those 
who attended. Subject-by-subject, here 
are some of the comments and sug: 
gestions: 


Veterinary Relations 

Warm relations exist between vet- 
erinary organizations and AFMA at 
the top level, it was agreed, but much 
can be done to upgrade understanding 
between local feed men and local vets. 
Although state feed groups have suc- 
ceeded to some extent in engendering 
better feelings between their members 
and veterinarians, the field has only 
begun to be plowed. 

Representatives of two of the large 
feed manufacturers present stressed 
that taking a genuine interest in the 
responsibilities and activities of veter- 
inarians is important. While some nu- 
trition work is required of all veterin- 
ary curricula graduates today, such has 
not always been the case and many 
older vets have never had a full under- 
standing of the role of nutrition, one 
participant noted. 
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Reported From Chicago 


Follow-through on the local level is 
needed after veterinary-feed confer- 
ences, it was agreed. One-shot good- 
will efforts rarely produce any lasting 
results. 


College Administrators 
A declining enrollment, numerical- 
ly, has many agriculture college offi- 


YEARS OF 
( 


AMERICAN Mers. Assn. 


cials worried, the participants agreed. 
The proportion of ag students to farm 
units has not declined, however, but 
changes in agriculture college curricula 
to attract and to train more qualified 
students is essential, the conference 
agreed. 

Changes already evidenced at Pur- 
due University, typical of those being 
instituted at other schools, include a 
splitting of the curriculum into agri- 
business and agri-science divisions. 


College Specialists 

This category, including extension 
workers, appreciates help through the 
media of youth group support, annual 
meetings with feed industry members, 
and teaching aids. It also was urged 
that informational materials sent to 
college personnel be of a uniform size 
to facilitate binding. For most effec- 
tive use, a binder should be supplied, 
one participant suggested. 


Research Personnel 

The feed industry is in close contact 
with perhaps 50 college and experi- 
ment station researchers across the 
country. But many other workers on 
important projects are not acquainted 
with feed men and vice versa. Some 
program which would coordinate the 
research findings of the feed indus- 


try’s own research with college re- 
search could prove highly valuable, it 
was stated. 

It is important that feed companies 
send their representatives to profes- 
sional meetings of researchers, nutri- 
tionists, veterinarians, and other col- 
lege personnel, one speaker stressed. 
Periodic college-industry meetings on 
a local or regional basis also were ad- 
vised. 

The AFMA’s longtime successful 
nutrition council already is perform- 
ing some of the public relations func- 
tions of contact with colleges which 
were brought up at the October meet- 
ing. 


Rural Bankers 

Cultivating the nation’s 3,900 
“county key” bankers can be profit- 
able to both the feeder and the feed 
industry, participants who are work- 
ing successfully with these men agreed. 
This select group of bankers is con- 
sidered best acquainted with agricul- 
tural subjects in the nation. 

Case histories of work with rural 
bankers were outlined by two contri- 
butors to the discussion. It was agreed 
generally that such cultivation of 
bankers’ friendship can help put cred- 
it-granting in the hands where it be- 
longs, those of the bankers. 


AFMA'S DICK KATHE 
He led the discussion. 
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For antibiotic fortification of broiler rations— 
make every ration a PROFITOPPER with 


low-cost |2 IRO)ESIMRIE > dual-action 


(a combination of procaine penicillin 


Regardless of the turn of the profit cycle, fortifying 
starter and grower rations with PRo-STREP is a sound 
investment for your broiler growers. Feeds containing 
this effective combination of antibiotics help stimulate 
appetites, enhance growth and improve feed efficiency. 
Savings in feed costs, and the reduction in labor and 
other overhead charges resulting from early marketing 
of birds all add up to “Profit Insurance” for the grower 
and his supplier. 


Fit The Ration To The Farm—Not all broiler flocks require 
the same amount of antibiotic protection. On farms where 
the disease incidence is relatively low, growers can expect 
excellent results from rations fortified with as little as 
25 grams of PRO-STREP per ton of feed. In the presence 


and streptomycin sulfate in a ratio of 1:3) 


of disease or at times of stress, rations containing 100 
grams of PRO-STREP are required to cut losses, help main- 
tain feed intake and efficient weight gains. 


Why not suggest a level of PRO-STREP—25 or 100 grams— 
to fit the individual needs of the broiler grower—a level 
of PRO-STREP that will produce the best results at the 
lowest unit cost. Now you can supply your growers with 
the exact amount of antibiotic fortification they need. 
And, whatever their needs—high or low level—use low- 
cost, dual-action PRO-STREP. There is a level of PRO-STREP 
for every ration—PROFITOPPER rations that will mean 
customer satisfaction and repeat sales for you. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Pro-Strep—a combination of two antibiotics— 
procaine penicillin and streptomycin sulfate in a ratio of 1:3 


PENICILLIN— absorbed 
into the bloodstream and car- 
ried to every tissue and organ 
in the body, is effective against 
many gram-positive organisms. 
Certain of the bacteria suscep- 
tible to penicillin are incrim- 
inated in secondary and subclin- 
ical infections in young chicks. 
Penicillin also has a profound 
effect on stimulating growth, 
enhancing effective feed con- 
versions and stimulating feed 
consumption. 


STREPTOMYCIN—Slowly absorbed 
from the intestinal tract, pro- 
vides “‘crop-to-vent” protection 
against harmful, gram-negative 
organisms. 


Streptomycin will not interfere 
with the action of beneficial 
intestinal flora. 


A Level of Pro-Strep for Every Ration for: Growth Promotion, Health Protection and Profit Insurance 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton (18.75 Gm. strepto- 
mycin sulfate—6.25 Gm. procaine penicillin ) 


Feed continuously to stimulate growth 
of chicks and to improve feed effi- 
ciency. In presence of disease, recom- 
mend rations containing 100 grams of 
PRO-STREP. 


HIGH LEVEL—100 Gm./ton (75 Gm. strepto- 
mycin sulfate—25 Gm. procaine penicillin) 


The following claims may be listed on 
your tags when PRO-STREP is fed at 
high levels to chickens: (a) Reduce mor- 
tality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. 


J 


——————_ 


(b) Treat nonspecific infectious enter- 
itis. (c) Maintain feed intake and 
weight gains during C.R.D. and non- 
specific infectious enteritis. (d) Aid in 
maintaining or improving hatchability 
(of fertile eggs). (e) Aid in maintaining 
or improving egg production. (f) Pre- 
vent early chick mortality due to 
organisms sensitive to penicillin and 
streptomycin. (g) Improve feed effi- 
ciency as related to egg production or 
weight gains. 


Suggested feeding schedules: (1) Feed the 
first 10 days of-life—then 3 to 5 days 
during or immediately after such 


©mMERCK & CO 


stress factors as Newcastle disease or 
bronchitis vaccination, debeaking or 
housing pullets. (2) Feed for the first 
10 days of life and then for 3 days out 
of every week until birds are marketed. 
(3) Feed continuously in case of disease 
outbreaks. 


Examine the CLAIMS—Check the 
RESULTS. Compare the COST of 
PRO-STREP with single drug, narrow- 
spectrum, or broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics. You can’t recommend a more 
effective supplement at lower cost! 


MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


, INC. @MERCK BRAND FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Press - Radio - TV 

AFMA’s own. longtime warm rela- 
tions with members of the farm press, 
radio, and television are further ce- 
mented by the effective work of some 
of the organization’s member com- 
panies. Continuing contact with edi- 
tors and radio-TV farm broadcasters 
was stressed as essential. 


Feed Industry Press 
The feed industry press welcomes 
news releases in quantity so long as 
they genuinely are newsworthy, the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 

PARTICIPANTS 

Jim Beaumont, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Dean M. Clark, Grain & Feed Journals 

William Flemming, Grain & Feed Review 

Bayne Freeland, Quaker Oats Co. 

Glen Gaff, General Mills 

George Gates, Feedstuffs 

Tom Glaze, Swift & Co. 

E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills 

C. E. Hughes, Armour & Co. 

Tom Kelly, Pillsbury Co. 

Dr. J. L. Krider, McMillen Feed Mills 

Jack Lafferty, John W. Eshelman & Sons 

Bill Murphy, Eli Lilly & Co. 

James C. North, Nutrena Mills 

Harry Patrick, Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

W.R. Pearce, Cargill, Inc. 

Marvin Rand, K-VP-D Advertising 

I. S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co. 

Burton Seeker, Dow Chemical Co. 

Bruce W. Smith, The Feed Bag 

J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co. 

Eli Wiggins, Eastern States 


four editors present stated. This writer 
further asked that releases be as frank 
and complete as possible. Another edi- 
tor suggested that bad news be re- 
leased as quickly as good in order that 
the facts of the matter be kept correct. 

Other subjects came up for discus- 
sion and plans for team efforts in ma- 
terial for dissemination to the general 
public were talked over, particularly 
in the direction of combatting harmful 
claims against agricultural products 
for alleged health impairment. It ap- 
pears that this public relations council 
can do a worthwhile job — all mem- 
ber companies of AFMA and major 
feed industry suppliers owe it to them- 


selves to take part in its projects and 
studies. 


Bar-Non Feed Plant Is 
Swept by Major Fire 

A $26,000 fire last month destroyed the 
Independence (Wis.) feed mill of Bar-Non 
Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Wis. Owner Hiram 
Hegge blamed the fire on a faulty motor. 
The loss was partly covered by insurance. 

The Independence plant was constructed 
in 1885. The building was valued at $20,- 
000 and the inventory at $6,000. 
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Bulk, Custom Charges 
Pennsylvania Spotlight 
375 


The feed merchant who sells bulk 
feed at a price lower than sacked is 
making a mistake. The farmer can 
profit with bulk in the labor and time 
he saves on his farm. There’s no need 
to make the price of the feed cheaper 
simply because it is bulk. 

This key point was brought out in 
the bulk feed symposium which was a 
feature of the workshop presentations 
at the 1958 convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation. 


Sra ASSOCIATIONS ASSOCIATIONS AS 


Some 375 strong, members of the 
livewire Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers association spent a pleasant 
and profitable last weekend of Sep- 
tember at the Penn-Sheraton hotel in 
Pittsburgh. Workshop-type discussion 
sessions highlighted the two-day meet- 
ing. 

The session devoted to bulk feeds 
was guided by George Allhusen, a 
bulk sales specialist for the Beacon 
Milling Co. subsidiary of Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc. Mr. Allhusen is en- 
thusiastic about the merits of bulk 
feed but is realistic in stating that bulk 
cannot possibly serve best in all situ- 
ations. 

“Pneumatic conveying brought bulk 
into practical usage and popular ac- 
ceptance,” Mr. Allhusen declared. 
“The interest in bulk feed must logi- 
cally begin with the feeder rather than 
the seller of the product he feeds.” 

Capital expenditures on bulk facili- 
ties and vehicles must be able to justi- 
fy their cost in time saved, the speaker 
noted. From the feed man’s stand- 
point, it is essential that a maximum 
load be carried on: each bulk delivery 
for the haul to be profitable, he said. 
Mr. Allhusen recommended a flat-bed 
truck for the smaller operator's begin- 
ning in bulk feed handling. 

A member of the audience ques- 
tioned whether or not bulk feed would 
appeal to the farmer when delivery 
was scheduled only every third week. 
He asked if the freshness angle would 
not work against the farmer’s willing- 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


ness to store feed on the farm for 
three weeks at a time. 

It was clear that some members of 
the audience were entirely satisfied 
with selling sacked feeds and were not 
impressed with some of the advantages 


‘listed for bulk. Mr. Allhusen made it 


clear that bulk is not the answer for 
everybody and that proper farm stor- 
age and feeding equipment are essen- 
tial for bulk to be successful. 


Custom Milling 

Economist Dr. Richard Phillips of 
Iowa State College moderated the cus- 
tom milling workshop session, after 
having made a luncheon address be- 
fore the association. Guiding the dis- 
cussion effectively, the Ames staff 
member engendered spirited presenta- 
tions. 

Farm service plays a vital role in 
agriculture and for agriculture to be- 
come more efficient, its role must con- 
tinue to grow, Dr. Phillips stated. He 
then asked if his audience considered 
custom milling itself as a service func- 
tion or one which made a profit. The 
answers varied, although it was appar- 
ent that few made any profit from cus- 
tom grinding and mixing itself. 

Some of those who took part in the 
discuSsion indicated that they have a 
combination price for both grinding 
and mixing. One miller indicated that 
he had a minimum 75-cent charge on 
each custom job. In pricing, it was 
clear, the tendency is to follow what 
the competition is doing. The Penn- 
sylvania members agreed that if they 
had their way, farmers would haul in 
their own grain to the mills. In the 
next breath, they indicated that they 
considered mobile milling units as seri- 
ous competition. 


Other Workshops 
Other well-attended workshops, 
which conflicted in time with those re- 
ported here, were: Price & Discount 
Programs, led by Dr. C. A. Becker, 
Pennsylvania.. State . University, and 
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No posts, nothing to interfere with men and machinery. Weather-tight, fire- 


safe Butlers are easy to insulate, heat and ventilate. 


Straight sidewalls and wide-open, post-free interiors make Butler buildings 


ideal for warehouse operations, machine shops, etc. 


A GRAIN STORAGE 
BUILDING IS A 
PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT, TOO! 


First and foremost, you select a grain storage 
building to provide safety for its contents. The 
building must seal out moisture, pests and all 
other possible sources of contamination—year 
after year. Any building that won’t do this job 
is no bargain at any price. When you specify a 
Butler, safety is the least of your worries 
because Butler grain storage buildings have 
earned a reputation as the safest grain storage 
buildings made. 


But equally important . . . a Butler is also a 
sound property investment. The same wonder- 
ful features that make a Butler strong, tight 
and dry for grain storage, make it ideal for 
other uses too. For, thanks to the extra 
strength of Butler’s rigid frame construction, 
no interior posts or floor brace rods are needed 
—the building is all room inside. Doors are big 
for easy entrance, and more can be added with- 
out extra structural expense. You get lower in- 
surance rates, fire and lightning safety. And 
most important is the positive moisture and 
vermin-proof protection that only perfectly- 
fitting, die-formed Butler metal cover panels 
can provide. 


Look at it this way: if someday you decide 
not to use your Butler for grain storage, it can 
become a warehouse, a garage, a machine 
shop, or one of a dozen other profitable facili- 
ties. You can lease it, or sell it, and never worry 
about it turning into a “white elephant.” 


But see your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.” 
He'll give you a booklet on grain storage buildings 
and he'll tell you why, for safe, profitable storage — 
now ... dividends on your investment later on, you 
can’t go wrong on a Butler, the “finest flat storage 
structure in the world.” Or, write to us direct. 


J BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


page” 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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PENNSYLVANIA program participants 
included Dean L. E. Jackson of Penn State, 
Prof. H. H. Kauffman of the school, 
Second Vice President T. Luke Toomey, 
and Dr. Richard Phillips of lowa State 
College. Dr. Phillips addressed a 
luncheon session and moderated 


the custom milling discussion. 


How to Control Credit, led by San- 
ford C. Wise, Ralston Purina Co. 


President’s Views 

Retiring President Ben Zechman of 
Zechman’s Flour Mills, Potts Grove, 
went beyond the usual thank-yous and 
get government out of business in his 
address. He urged that members of the 
association talk to candidates of both 
major political parties and then en- 
dorse those who stand for principles 
in line with the feed trade’s beliefs. 
Cooperatives must be checked soon, 
Mr. Zechman feels, lest socialism — 
an alien form of government — make 
further inroads on our free society. 
Mr. Zechman asked the Pennsyl- 
vania members to make monetary con- 
tributions to the party of their prefer- 


ence and to urge their employes to do 
likewise. 


Campus Outlook 
Dean L. E. Jackson, a former Wis- 
consinite and South Dakotan, spoke in 
his official capacity at Penn State’s 
college of agriculture. Dr. Jackson 
launched his remarks with the asser- 
tion that, “It is a human failing to 
think of things of the present as com- 
monplace.” He said that agricultural 
activities which are considered routine 
today would have been adjudged im- 
possible only half a century ago. 
Output of farms, Dr. Jackson ex- 
plained, has tripled in recent years on 
the basis of man-hours expended. 
There are 4.7 million farmers today, 
he related, and some 14% million of 
them produce feed grains. The feed 
industry is a member of a six-facet 
food production team, in which the 
consumer is the important final mem- 
ber. 
Dr. Jackson commended the land- 
grant colleges as being the “coaches” 
of the food production team. “Never 
in the history has the world seen such 
a team or such coaches in agriculture,” 
he asserted. 
Cow-milking pool arrangements are 
becoming popular, Dr. Jackson said, 
and it is likely that in the foreseeable 


QUAKER STATE OFFICERS 

New president of the Pennsylvania feed 
group is Robert I. Aten, D. D. Fritch Mill 
Co., Macungie. Orville Hauck, Hauck Feed 
& Supply, Kutztown, is the newly-chosen 
first vice president and T. Luke Toomey 
(see cut), Toomey’s Mill, Wila, is the new 
second vice president. 

New third vice president is L. D. Ritchey 
of Curry Supply Co. at Curryville. John L. 
Zug, feed merchant at Richland, was elected 
treasurer. Richard I. Ammon of Ephrata is 
executive secretary. 

New members of the board of directors 
are: Milton Godshalk, Flory Milling Co., 
Bangor; George I. Altman, Altman's Mill, 
Irwin; William L. Jamieson, Robert Jamie- 
son & Sons, Fredonia; Dean F. Miller, Mill- 
er, Miller Feed & Implement Co., Stewarts- 
town; Mike Brown, F. M. Brown's Sons, 
Inc., Sinking Spring; and a Maryland mer- 
chant, Paul J. Green of Farmers Supply Co. 
at Walkersville. 


future milk may be shipped from the 
farm via plastic pipes. 

Food prices are higher today than a 
few decades back because housewives 
want the maid service they get in the 
ready-to-heat foods they buy, the ag 
dean continued. Today nine of 10 wo- 
men work for pay at some time in 
their adult lives, 60 per cent of work- 
ing women are married, and half are 
over 40. 

Dr. Jackson concluded with a chal- 
lenging statement, worth thinking 
about: 

“The closer people are to their mar- 
kets, the poorer job they do of mer- 
chandising the commodities they pro- 
duce.” 


Treasury 

Treasurer John Zug reported that 
the association had budgeted $20,750 
during the previous year and spent 
slightly more than that amount. The 
book loss of $2,500 actually reflected 
dues carried back, he said. Although 
the association is solvent, it should 
continue to seek $25,000 in reserves 
as a stabilization fund, Mr. Zug rec- 
ommended. 


Resolutions 

1) Pointed out that tax exemptions 
to cooperatives “create a significant 
financial advantage which, in an in- 
dustry as highly competitive as the 
feed industry, creates a serious threat 
to the small, independent feed dealer 
and the American system of free en- 
terprise.” The association asked that 
co-ops be taxed on the same basis as 
independents. 

2) Proposed Pennsylvania legisla- 
tion would require bonding of busi- 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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HOW 
ABOUT 
YOU? 
Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 


Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


DON’T 
EVEN 
MENTION 
THAT 
WORD! 


Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 
BETTER! 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 


ait mean years of life. 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Happy Birthday 


Recognized as both a well-qualified 
nutritionist and a capable sales execu- 
tive, our Happy Birthday honor guest 
this month celebrates his natal date 
Nov. 29. He is Jack C. Plonsky, exec- 
utive vice president and general man- 
ager of Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Mr. Plonsky has been a member of 
Mr. Ewing’s staff since 1945, prior to 
which he was active with a feed bro- 
kerage concern in Los Angeles, Snow 
& Co. He headed that firm’s feed spe- 
cialties division. 

Jack is no 100 per cent westerner, 
however, having graduated from the 
University of Minnesota agriculture 
curriculum. He became Ewing’s sales 
manager in 1946 and vice president in 
1951. Mr. Plonsky has been executive 
vice president for 3) years. 

He’s a frequent speaker at campus 
meetings and a widely-traveled mem- 
ber of the feed industry. [ 

Here are the November birthdays: 


NOVEMBER 1—Donald R. Sander, Russ- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Al- 
bert A. Teeter Jr., Industrial Molasses 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 2—Ralph F. Fosshage, Mar- 
blehead Lime Co., Chicago; Bruce Fruen, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis; Harley 
H. Hill, Holland, Mich.; Colby A. Porter, 
C. S. Porter Co., Fox Lake, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 3-—J. P. Grady, Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago; Robert Rice, J. Walter 
Rice, -Inc., Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER 4—James D. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Agricultural Chemical Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 6—Paul Visser, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. 
NOVEMBER 7—H. A. Higbee, Higbee 
Co., Kansas City; Henry E. Kuehn, King 

Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 8 — Peter Edquist, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. Marshall 
Hunter, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N. Y.; M. A. McClelland, M. A. McClel- 
land Co., Kansas City; Kenneth M. Wal- 
ters, Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Hol- 
land, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 9 — Kenneth T. Anderson, 
Wilber Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Paul D. Staedtler, Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10—John F. Bullard, Bullard 
Feed Co., Chicago; Forest E. Conder, 
Vita Vet Laboratories, Marion, Ind.; 
George S. Rairigh, Atlantic Supply Co., 
Baltimore. 

NOVEMBER 11—Dr. H. H. Havner, Chi- 
cago. 

NOVEMBER 12—Donald Danforth, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis; James M. 
Flinn, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; John W. Jouno, Stratton Grain 


JACK PLONSKY 


Co., Milwaukee; Ben A. Roth, Ben Roth 
Ass»ciates, Glendale, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 14 — Richard Mann, Cun- 
ningham €& Walsh, Inc., New York City; 
J. H. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 15—Walter B. Krueck, New 
Haven, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16—Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 17—S. E. Evans, Myles Salt 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans; H. B. Rue, 
Chase Bag Co., Buffalo; Robert Sutton, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 18—A. W. Clark, Chase Bag 
Co., New York City; Martin Hennessey, 
P. W. Hennessey & Sons, Highland, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 19—F. H. Ludington, Chase 
Bag Co., New York City. 

NOVEMBER 20—A. W. Gerber, J. J. Ger- 
ber Sheet Metal Works, Minneapolis; 
Ralph E. Nye, Webster Groves, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 21—W. Clinton Bales, Na- 
tional Ideal Co., Toledo; H. M. Stuart, 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 22 — A. Casler, Darling & 
Co., Chicago; Dean M. Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago; Norbert F. 
Schaefer, Anderson Box Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 23—C. J. LaFleur, Waverly, 
N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 24 — Troy V. Cox, Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Tom E. Ibber- 
son, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis; 
W. M. Schreiber, Schreiber Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph; Mo. 

NOVEMBER 25—LeRoy P. Krueger, K. I. 
Willis Corp., Moline, Ill.; S. M. Lien, 
Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis.; J. H. 
Riley, Riley Feed Co., Kansas City; A. E. 
Sargent, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

NOVEMBER 26—R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag 
Co., New. York City; Donald E. Fraser, 
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Dean a Vice President of 
Purina, Butz a Director 


Election of R. Hal Dean as a vice presi- 
dent and Dr. Earl L. Butz as a director has 
been announced by Ralston Purina Co. Mr. 
Dean will also serve as president of the 


PURDUE'S DEAN BUTZ 


firm’s international division and will con- 
tinue as assistant to President Ray Rowland. 

Dr. Butz replaces Dr. Conrad A. Elveh- 
jem on the Purina board. The new director 
is dean of the Purdue University agricul- 
ture school. 

N. K. Stevens has been named president 
of Ralston Purina Co. of Mexico and will 
headquarter in that nation’s capital city. 


Quebec Plans a Major 


Terminal for Grain 


Plans to construct a new 10 to 15-million- 
bushels grain elevator on the St. Lawrence 
river have been disclosed by Quebec’s prime 
minister and Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., which 
will erect the facility. ; 

Initial cost of the project is estimated at 
five million dollars. Some 60 per cent or 
more of the storage capacity will house 
Canadian grain, according to Cargill. 


Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis; Don- 
ald F. Schroeder, North East Feed Mill 
Co., Minneapolis; H. M. Soars, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; T. G. 
Stephenson, Kansas City; Bernard Wer- 
than, Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

NOVEMBER 27—B. O. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis; Hazel DeHoff, Fred DeHoff Co., 
San Francisco; John G. Wilson, Washing- 
ton State Feed Association, Seattle. 

NOVEMBER 28—Max Bates, Bates Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Herbert A. Pagel, 
Riebs Co., Milwaukee; E. G. Schmidt, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 29 — J. R. Lindell, Peavey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Jack C. Plonsky, 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 30—Frank Honegger, Hon- 
egger Farms Co., Inc., Forrest, Ill. 
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Lp. Meet 


your 
NATIONAL 
FOOD 


salesman who 


helps hundreds 
of Mid-West dealers 
make steady, year 


q the National line! 


| 


x ‘round profits with 


Glenn knows the feed business inside and out . . . and 
for 12 years has helped the hundreds of National 
No-Milk dealers in his territory who want the repeat 
profits that they enjoy with the National line: National 
Milk Replacer, National No-Milk Calf Food or Pellets, 
National Heifer Pellets. Glenn, or one of our other 
National No-Milk salesmen will be glad to tell you 


about our profit-making dealer program. Write today! 


GLENN WILDERMAN 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY ronp vu tac, wisconsin 


Since 1885 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds 
will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and will produce feeds 
your customers want to buy. It's a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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: CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


UP ON There was never a time when the feeding of manufactured ' 
OUR TOES (mixed) feed could be more highly recommended or so greatly 

more profitable to the feeder. Farm profits were undoubtedly 
larger during periods of war but what we mean by the opening statement is that 


the profit over investment in feed is now, on a percentage basis, greater than ever. 


When manufactured feed was first introduced, many years ago, it consisted largely ' 
of a mixture of oat byproducts or screenings with molasses for cattle and cows, and 
a mixture of animal and vegetable proteins for hogs and poultry. 


Such mixtures could be put together on the barn floor but today the mixing 
of an efficient balanced ration is a much more complicated task. 


Vitamins became a part of every efficient feed as long as 35 years ago and the 
number of these vitamins has been constantly increased since then. Trace minerals 


are today also important in every efficient mixed feed. And now, we have hormones 
and antibiotics. ; 


These just mentioned ingredients become a part of a manufactured (mixed) feed 
in comparatively minute quantities but they must be evenly distributed throughout 
the feed and consequently cannot be handled on the barn floor. Their use is small 
in each bag or ton of feed but the extra production they assure makes manufactured 


(mixed) feed as much better as is the 1959 model car compared with the automobiles 
of 1901. 


The feed industry is fortunate to have many good business executives in charge 
of its various enterprises and these executives are fortunate to have many of the best 
research men in the country associated with them. It is because of this alliance of 
good business and good research that the feed industry has become what it is today. 


Our business is continually advancing in serving agriculture and it is up to all of 
us, in the feed industry, to keep “up on our toes” and to keep posted on all the latest 
developments in nutrition to assure our feeder customers of increasingly profitable 
results from the use of our products. 


Beng 
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Nutritionists are interested in “Soil 
Fertility Practices for Alfalfa Produc- 
tion in the Central Platte Valley” the 
title of Station Bulletin 444 published 
by the University of Nebraska college 
of agriculture in March of this year. 
It’s by R. L. Fox, 
R.C. Lipps, A. W. 
Moore, and H. F. 
Rhoades. This re- 
port is written in 
a manner to aid 
practical producers 
of alfalfa, particu- 
larly for alfalfa 

wa destined to be de- 
The Dehy Datar —hydrated. It is the 
result of a five-year study partially 
supported by the American Dehydra- 
tors association and should prove of 
considerable value to the quality-mind- 
ed producer. 

In the period of May through Au- 
gust this year, the state of Nebraska 
produced about 40 per cent of all the 
dehydrated alfalfa produced in the 
United States for the period. 

Among the results and conclusions 
of these workers we note but two here: 


“Increases in yields of alfalfa forage 
were obtained in field experiments 
during 1953 and 1954 from the appli- 
cation of phosphates to soils testing 
low and very low in available phos- 
phorus. A rate of 160 pounds Po; per 
acre appeared to be optimum for the 
two years involved in the study. No 
increases in yield were obtained from 
phosphate application where the soils 
were medium or higher in available 
phosphorus. 


“Applications of phosphate in- 
creased phosphorus percentages in the 
alfalfa forage, decreased calcium per- 
centage somewhat, and had little or no 
effect on magnesium or potassium.” 


“Marketing Dehydrated Alfalfa” is 
the title of another publication, dated 
July, 1958, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Kansas agricultural ex- 
periment station. It is further desig- 
nated Marketing Research Report No. 
254 and is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents in Washing- 
ton, D. C. for 50 cents. 

This project, too, was given finan- 
cial support by the American Dehy- 
drators association in addition to re- 
ceiving cooperation from dehydrators 
all over the country in responding to 
the investigators. The study was ini- 
tiated in late 1953 and the assembling 
of data was concluded in 1955. 
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Dehy 
Data 


Conversion to Pellets 

The speed with which the dehydrat- 
ing industry adopts new ideas and 
techniques in the handling of the 
product is brought out forcibly by 
reading a paragraph or two on page 60 
where it is stated that almost 85 per 
cent of dehydrated alfalfa was mar- 
keted in 1954 as meal and about 12 
per cent as pellets. The intra-industry 
movement of the product is now al- 
most 100 per cent as pellets and even 
the marketing to consumers has ad- 
vanced well beyond the 12 per cent 
figure of 1954. 

Another interesting point is the 
manner of shipment. Whereas the 
1954 shipments were predominantly in 
bags, we believe the 1958 shipments 
are overwhelmingly in bulk, both in 
pellet and reground pellet form. 

At the time of the survey, storage 
under non-oxidizing gases was rela- 
tively new and in that year there was 
probably storage of that type capable 
of handling 125,000 tons. Today this 
has tripled or perhaps even quadrupled 
in volume. Merchandising or market- 
ing of the product has by no means 
kept pace with these improvements in 
manufacturing and handling. 


Archer Names Two to Its 
Equipment Department 


Two widely-known feed equipment vet- 
erans have been named to the sales staff 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s equipment 
department. Vice President Richard G. Bri- 
erley disclosed the naming of Dean Scholes 
and Amos Russell, both of whom will head- 
quarter at Kansas City. 

Mr. Scholes most recently served with 
Agri-Tech of Kansas City and earlier with 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. and Strong-Scoit 
Mfg. Co. He will handle sales of equipment 
which ADM makes at Neodesha, Kan., and 
also machinery of other firms which Archer 
uses in producing complete feed plants, stor- 
age units, and processing facilities. 

Mr. Russell has an engineering back- 
ground with Columbian Steel Tank Co. of 
Kansas City and with Cerophyll Labora- 
tories, Lawrence, Kan. Frank D. Allen di- 
rects the ADM equipment department. 


A new Fords hammer mill :s grinding for 
Collins Milling Co., Fayette, Ala. 


Vssociation 


PASTURE IN THE 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


merican 


Why Dehy Is Better Today 

1) Dehydrators have learned to pro- 
duce a better product through: 

a) Improved varieties less suscepti- 
ble to disease and insect damage. 

b) More intelligent and liberal use 
of fertilizers and insecticides. 

c) Harvesting at earlier stage of 
growth when the nutritive values are 
highest. 


2) Improved harvesting and pro- 
duction techniques have enabled dehy- 
drators to preserve practically all of 
the nutrients in the green growing 
plant. Present methods of operation 
produce alfalfa meal in one hour or 
less from the time the plant is cut in 
the field, thus avoiding losses due to 
plant respiration, losses due to leaf 
shattering, enzyme action, or leaching 
by dew or rain. 

3) Pelleted alfalfa is an improve- 
ment over the dry, dusty material 
made a few years ago. It is easier to 
handle and store. Pelleting also elim- 
inates the sifting and dirty handling in 
shipment. Animal scientists have found 
that pelleted feed increases daily in- 
take and hence increases daily gain. 
Pellets increase feed intake because 
the feed has less bulk, is more con- 
densed. Pellets reduce waste and feed 
storage space — up to 80 per cent of 
saving in space with roughages, save 
time and labor, and can be adapted to 
push-button operations and self-feed- 
ing. 

4) Protection of the nutritive con- 
tent of the product through storage 
under inert gas (non-oxidizing atmos- 
pheres). Carotene losses can be held 
to five per cent or less in this type of 
storage. Similar protection is afforded 
the other fat soluble vitamins and xan- 
thophyll. 

These methods of harvesting, dehy- 
drating, processing, and storing can 
result in recovery of 98 per cent of 
the alfalfa crop. It is by these means 
that we put on the market a product 
high in protein, minerals, and _vita- 
mins, made from the whcole alfalfa 
plant — not a byproduct. 
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The president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association is a big 
husky, genial Texan. That he is well 
‘equipped to serve as chief executive 
of this far-flung group is amply borne 
out by this exclusive profile of his 
own feed manufacturing business. 

PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUC 


Clement Feed Mill, Waco, Tex., has 
long railroad spurs on each side of its 
mill and warehouse. Four railroad cars 
can be loaded or unloaded at a time 
on each side of the long warehouse. 

Yet in spite of these excellent rail 
facilities, the mill’s rail sidings are lit- 
tle used today. 

Not because of slackening business, 
either, for the mill’s feed production is 
running at a high rate. 

The slowup in rail car loadings and 
unloadings is merely a sign of chang- 
ing times. It is a sign, incidentally, 
that has the railroads thoroughly wor- 
ried. 

More grain and other ingredients 
than ever before are moving into 
Clement Feed Mill and going out in 


Not Serving National 
Association President 
Texan Busy Home 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Waco, Tex. 


the form of processed feeds. 

Instead of- the railroads, however, 
it is trucks that now haul in grain and 
ingredients and make delivery of the 
finished feeds. 


Why Trucks? 

Greater convenience and lower costs 
are the keys to this almost complete 
changeover to truck service. Special 
facilities added to the mill setup with- 
in recent years have speeded up opera- 
tions to such an extent that there is 
no comparison between the time and 
labor now required to handle ship- 
ments and that in former years. 

For instance, grain trucks are now 
almost instantaneously unloaded from 
dump platforms into pits from which 
the grain is power-conveyed to bulk 
storage tanks. 

Practically all feed ingredients are 
delivered to the mill in bulk and stored 
in bulk. For quick handling of ingre- 
dients such as soybean meal, the mill 
has a power shovel which makes quick 


“I think you did an excellent job in covering Clement Feed Mill. 
Thanks for your efforts and congratulations on a good job!” 


POLKA DOT SACKED 
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Iadison Clement 


FEEDS RANK HIGH IN POPULARITY ALONG WITH BULK RATIONS. 


TEXAN MADISON CLEMENT 


He is teamwork-conscious. 


work of unloading even the biggest 
truck. 

The mill has a rated grain storage 
capacity of 700,000 bushels, divided 
between 32 huge bulk grain tanks. 
Each of these is automatically con- 
trolled, so that manual labor is never 
required in the moving of grain in or 
out. 

Provisions are also made for bulk 
storage of feed ingredients other than 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Experienced buyers 
are aware that Small’s 

Dehydrated Alfalfa 

Meal is packed with 

“plus values.” For, in 
addition to the protein and carotene content, 

Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal contains a 
host of important nutritive elements that promote 

growth and health in poultry, swine and cattle. No 


other natural feedstuff contains so many important 


nutritive factors as dehydrated alfalfa meal; no 
other brand has earned the confidence of so many 
leading feed manufacturers as Small’s 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


Alfalfa Division 
P.O. Box 356 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Washington 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin is recognized as one of the best-informed 
newspapermen covering agricultural and political sub- 
jects in the capital today. He is the winner of two 


Sigma Delta Chi awards for proficiency in journalism. 


VOL. XIV NO. 10 


Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER, 1958 


How many house and senate 
seats will the Democrats pick up 
Nov. 4? That's the question be- 
ing argued in Washington, even 
among Republicans. It is being 
taken for granted that the Dem- 
ocrats will increase their majori- 
ties on both sides of Capitol 
Hill. The question is by how 
much. 

Elections aren't won until the 
votes are counted, of course, 
and there have been some big 
surprises in the past. There was 
1948, for example. But, on the 
face of it, things look bad for 
the Republicans this year. 


GOP strategists talk of whip- 
ping Sen. Proxmire in Wisconsin, 
but that's about the only state 
where they really are optimistic 
about picking up a senate seat. 
Once Wisconsin is mentioned, 
the talk swings to states where 
they hope to fend off Democrat- 
ic challengers. 


The Democrats, on the other 
hand, can list a flock of states 
in which senate seats are held 
by Republicans and where the 
outcome of the election gen- 
erally is considered doubtful. 
These are California, Maryland, 
Arizona, Nevada, Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Utah, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wyoming, West Virginia, and 
New York. 

How about the house? The 
consensus seems to be that it all 
depends on how deep the Dem- 
ocratic tide is running. The Re- 
publicans are hoping to keep 
their losses small. If they were 
to break even, they would be 


REPUBLICAN SEN. CAPEHART 


He has four years to go. 


happy. 
The elections will have con- 
siderable bearing on how much 


Some Optimism That 
Deficit Won’t Grow 

The business upturn has given rise to 
hope among the government's fiscal 
experts that the federal deficit this 
year may be held to about 10 billions. 
A 12.2-billion-dollar deficit was being 
forecast a few weeks ago. 

On the basis of the higher deficit 
figure, Treasury department officials 
had predicted that the national debt 
would reach 283 billions by next June 
30. That raised the question of wheth- 
er the administration would have to go 
to congress next year and ask for still 
another increase in the statutory limit 
on the national debt. 

The administrution may escape that 
embarrassing chore if improved business 
conditions boost federal revenues and 


trim the deficit. 


difficulty President Eisenhower 
has with congress in the next 
two years. That he will have 
more trouble than he has had 
in the past, regardless of the 
outcome Nov. 4, is virtually cer- 
tain. 

He will be a lame-duck Presi- 
dent in his last two years in of- 
fice, which in itself will make a 
loss of influence almost inevit- 
able. But if the Democrats rack 
up gains at the polls, his woes 
will mount. 

A licking would make GOP 
members of the house and sen- 
ate more independent. They 
would pay less heed to adminis- 
tration commands. Many could 
be expected to play matters by 
ear for the next two years, rely- 
ing on their own political re- 
sources and judgment. After all, 
politicians take politics serious- 
ly, Republican congressmen fig- 
ure on being around after the 
President bows out. 

The Democrats, who were 
wary of attacking Mr. Eisen- 
hower during most of his first 
term in office, will be opening 
up on him in earnest in the next 
congress. Even now they're 
thinking about 1960 and their 
chances of getting the White 
House back. 

What this means, of course, is 
that the Democrats will be less 
willing to support the Presi- 
dent's recommendations, espe- 
cially if it appears that to do so 
would rebound to the credit of 
the administration. 

If the Democrats walk away 


(Concluded on page 86) 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 86.) 
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— Busy at Home 
(Continued trom page 17) 


grain. Molasses and fats, for example, 
are each stored in tanks having a ca- 
pacity of approximately two truck 
loads each. 

Just as transportation and handling 
methods have changed in the past few 
years, so has the packaging and han- 
dling of milled feed. 


Feed Output 

Whereas the product used to be 
almost entirely sacked and sold under 
the firm’s Polka Dot brand, now ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the fin- 
ished feeds are delivered in bulk. 

Twelve big holding bins for proc- 
essed feed rise above the mill to a 
height of 83 feet. Each is of about 30- 
ton capacity. 

The feed is elevated up into these 
holding bins. Gravity brings it down 
to the sackers, bulk delivery trucks, or 
to railroad cars, as needed. 

To handle bulk feed deliveries, 
which have grown to such high pro- 
portions, the mill operates a fleet of 
seven bulk delivery trucks. 

Four of these are of eight tons ca- 
pacity each. The other three, which 
are tractor trucks, each haul as much 
as 13 tons. Six of the compartment 
bodies are Goldsberry, the other is a 
Baughman. Three of the truck chasses 
are GMC, one is a Dodge, and the 
three tractors are International. 

“Two of the tractors are bobtailed 
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with tandem drive,” C. J. McCauley, 
assistant manager, commented. “They 
can really get around in farm lots and 
have proved very efficient.” 

In addition to the bulk delivery 
trucks there are two tractors and one 
GMC truck for sacked feed deliveries. 


Bulk Sales 

The mill provides its bulk feed cus- 
tomers with welded steel bins of 4%4- 
ton capacity. The customer is charged 
$100 for the bin. Until this is paid, 
bulk feed deliveries are billed to him 
at the sack price, which is 15 cents a 
hundred above the bulk price. 

The 15-cent difference is credited 
toward the purchase of the tank. 
Then, when the tank is paid for in 
full it belongs to the customer. Feed 
is from then on delivered to him at 
the lower bulk price. 

Clement Feed Mill is owned and op- 
erated by Clement Grain Co. Madison 
Clement, manager of the two compa- 
nies, is a co-owner with his mother 
and sisters. 

Mr. Clement is an active worker for 
the good of the grain and feed indus- 
try, both nationally and in his own 
area. As evidence of the regard ac- 
corded to him by men in the industry, 
he is in his second term as president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National as- 
sociation. 

He takes an active part in the life 
of his community, as well. He is a 
member of the Rotary club, a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and a 


CLEMENT FEED MILL, WACO, TEX., PERSONIFIES MADISON CLEMENT'S PROGRESSIVE IDEAS. 


city councilman. 


Experience 

The Clement family has been in 
the grain and feed business for more 
than 60 years. Ben E. Clement en- 
tered the grain business in 1896. In 
1914 he was joined by his brother 
John, father of Madison Clement. 

The feed mill operation began in 
1928. Two years later Madison Clem- 
ent joined his father in the business. 

The modernization program that 
has made the plant one of the finest 
in the Southwest was started in 1950. 
The mill made its first bulk feed de- 
livery in January, 1951. 


Wind Havoc 

In May of 1953 the mill was in the 
path of a destructive tornado that hit 
Waco. While the mill and warehouse 
were only partly destroyed, numerous 
modernization features were added in 
the rebuilding, and many other im- 
provements have since been made. 

The mill makes a full range of for- 
mula feeds, the price list currently in- 
cluding more than 40 different ones. 
Most of these are marketed under the 
firm’s well-known Polka Dot brand. 

The number of poultry and turkey 
feeds is greatest. Approximately 75 
per cent of sales fall in these categor- 
ies. There is, however, a complete 
selection of cattle and dairy, hog, 
horse and mule, and even rabbit feeds. 

The mill has a production capacity 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Minnesota Linseed 
Margin over 
Selling Feed & Mix your own easy-to-sell, top-money Purdue formula y 
- in the following proportions: There's a 
ot 330.5 lbs. Minnesota linseed meal, 140.0 Ibs. molasses, QUALITY 
Soybean Oil 140.0 lbs. dehydrated alfalfa meal, 270.0 lbs. ground DIFFERENCE! 
Meal Alone $20.50 | —$ 9.38 corn, 50.0 Ibs. urea feeding compound (42 % nitrogen, ° 
Purdue 262% protein equivalent), 17.0 lbs. salt with cobalt 
‘Supplement A: (1 oz. cobalt sulfate/100 Ibs. salt), 52.0 lbs. bonemeal, 
With Soybean 0.5 Ibs. vitamin A & D concentrate (stabilized dry 
Oil Meal $21.75 | +$ 6.44 concentrate with 4,540,000 U.S.P. units A and 567,500 
With Linseed U.S.P. units D per lb.)—total, 1000/bs. 0 — formula. 
Oil Meal $22.00 | +$12.00 For the best bloom make sure you use Minnesota brand 
With Coliomeed : : linseed oil meal and feed a high energy fattening ration. A 
Oil Meal $21.50 | —$ 0.12 high grain ration is better for prime finishing than a 
- se, h-roughage ration. 
enace ae our customers can depend on Minnesota Linseed 
5 Ure = $22.00 NW7 Meal. In your own formula, with the Purdue formula—or 
+$ by the bag for feeding straight—it provides time-tested 
On mucin that gives feeder stock a Make 
it your “ choice” suggestion when your customers 
and 5% Urea | $22.50 | +$23.36 want more milk or a higher market price for their cattle, 
sheep and hogs—or a ribbon at the show. 
For meal, pellets or grit— write, wire or phone us your requirements. 


Minnesota LinseeD o1L COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA @® PHONE SUNSET 8-9011 
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BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT 


VITAMI 
Notes wwverat staat v2 
fully present at the end of 12 months. 100 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


T OF MINERALS ON STABILITY = 
OF VITAMIND2 


j ' i 80 Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. Popes 
60 

Ground Limestone....41.23% — Ferrous sulfate........0.50% 49 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 ra Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 ; 
lodized sodium chloride eevee ee 20.00% 0 


2 4 6 8 10 12 
TIME in months 


a product ot NV. PHILIPS-ROXANE, (op) 


The world's largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California + 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 
Send for new low prices and technical bulletin 


NAME_ 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 
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The old cry of “It’s the feed” ap- 
parently will never be silenced until 
and if feed men can explain convinc- 
ingly to farmers why in virtually every 
case some factor other than the feed 
is responsible for unsatisfactory per- 
formance by livestock or poultry. 

The prominent Ames swine authori- 
ty outlined some practical points well 
worth remembering at the recent Iowa 
State feed industry conference. He 
brings out facts which many feed peo- 
ple haven’t used as effectively as they 
should. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


Any product sold must ‘be serviced 
in order for it to succeed! Manufac- 
turers have come to the full realiza- 
tion that any commodity which they 
sell must be properly serviced or it 
may fail due to misuse — then it is 
difficult to make a re-sale. So, today, 
we can say that we now spell “sell,” 
S-ER-V-IC-E! 

Two equally good feeds, from a nu- 
tritional standpoint, may perform 
quite differently in the feedlot — one 
succeeds because it was properly serv- 
iced after it was sold. The other fails 
because it was misused, either because, 
first, of a lack of written feeding in- 
structions; second, the dealer didn’t 
tell the customer how to use it; or 
third, the farmer didn’t follow the 
feeding instructions. 

All feed manufacturers have access 
to the essential facts on how to build 
good feeds! The scientific nutritional 
literature, high - quality ingredients, 
and the technology of feed manufac- 
turing are available to all. Assuming 
that every manufacturer has the desire 
to build a good feed, then the main 
differences in feeds are: first, how 
they are merchandised; and second, 
how they are serviced. 

The two most common complaints 
often heard by feed men from swine 
feeders are: 1) “The feed is too high, 
I can’t afford to feed it;” or 2) “The 
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Your Feed Carry 
The Load Profitable Swine 


Farming, Service Pays 


By DR. DAMON CATRON 
Iowa State College 


feed is no good, I lost a lot of my pigs 
— the ones I did save eat their “heads 
off’ and made poor gains.” 

Some will say, “I haven’t seen that 
salesman since he sold me that feed!” 

Progressive producers want to know, 
“How much research do you have be- 
hind that bag of feed?” 

And others are only interested in, 
“How long can you extend me credit 
on the feed?” 

Let’s say that you, as a feed man, 
sold the hog producer a bag of scien- 
tifically balanced complete swine feed. 
Into this bag of feed went the latest 
“know-how” in nutrition and feed 
technology. Unless properly serviced 
the next call on him may bring the 
comment, “The feed is no good!” 

What caused the feed to fail? 


Genetically Inferior Breeding Stock 
(You can’t tell by lookin’!) 
Good feed can’t succeed if it is going 


THE FEED BAG 


“You sing ‘Volare’ again and 
I'll divorce you, Stella!" 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER™—” 


to be fed to inferior, slow-gaining, un- 
thrifty breeding stock! In this case we 
are putting the raw product (scientif- 
ically balanced feed) through poor 
machinery (inferior breeding stock). 
Although the heritability varies 
(shown in per cent where data is avail- 
able), many characteristics such as lit- 
ter size (0-24, average 10 per cent), 
rate of gain (14-58, average 29 per 
cent), lactating ability of sows (15-25, 
average 20 per cent), and feed effi- 
ciency (8-72, average 31 per cent) and 
abnormalities — all are influenced by 


_ breeding (genetics). Carcass quality is 


also highly heritable (35-49, average 
42 per cent). 

A USDA survey of 783 farms 
showed that 31 per cent of all the 
runts in hog herds were caused by in- 
ferior breeding. If the cost of wasted 
feed could be charged against the 
boar, many farmers would find their 
“bargain boars” very expensive ani- 
mals to have around. - 

Disease 
(Some you can see, others you can’t!) 

Many diseases plague the swine pro- 
ducer, causing inefficient results from 
good feed. Disease can affect the per- 
formance of pigs throughout the en- 
tire life cycle. Contagious abortion 
and leptospirosis may affect concep- 
tion and overall reproduction in the 
sow hggd>Mastitis influences the sow’s 
ability.to produce milk. Transmissable 
gastroenteritis is no respecter of even 
the best o£ baby pig rations. Erysipe- 
las, varient forms of hog cholera, and 
different bacterial, fungal, and viral . 
causes of scours all plague the hog pro- 
ducer and interfere with maximum re- 
turns from good feed. 

Except hog cholera and TGE, which 
can be bold enough, the rest of these 
diseases are “sneak thieves.” They get 
into a hog herd and do their dirty 
work almost unnoticed by the hog 
producer — who imay blame the feed 

(Continued on page 82) 
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in Urea Feed Compounds 


PRODUCT A 


PRODUCT B 


Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound —The 
smooth, round balls are 
free-flowing, non-caking. 


ALL 3 PHOTOS 
ARE 12 TIMES 
ACTUAL SIZE. 


Write for 
‘aunhiin * Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
details. duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 


that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 


@ Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 
e Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Chemical Company 4 division of Grace Co. 


MEMPHIS —Home Federal Bldg., JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 » NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Along the Nile, a couple of thou- 
sand years ago, cooling was a prob- 
lem. We are told that today’s biggest 
engineering headache in the develop- 
ment of stationary atomic power 
plants is cooling. Certainly one of 
the big problems which the feed in- 
dustry faces is pellet cooling. In cool- 
ing a person, the ancients were con- 
cerned only with a surface evapora- 
tion and found that a small volume 
of moving air would make them 
more comfortable. 


In the early days of pelleting, a 
simplified cooling system was also 
believed workable. Pellets which 
have been subjected to a small vol- 
ume of air, or to an uneven distribu- 
tion of air, or only to a rapid stream 
of moving air, may be somewhat 
cooler than before being introduced 
into that air. But pellets treated in 
this manner often will be only sur- 
face cooled and the moisture content 
reduced very little. Further, the 
bound moisture and heat in the cen- 
ter of the pellet will have been af- 
fected hardly at all. This often re- 
sulted in pellet spoilage and reheat- 
ing of cooled pellets after packing or 
binning. 


It became apparent, therefore, that 
the traditional means of cooling pel- 
lets was inadequate to the needs of 
the feed industry. We designed the 
horizontal pellet cooler-drier to in- 
sure greater retention time in the air 
stream and much more uniform dis- 
tribution of air over all the cooling 
area available than was possible with 
vertical coolers. We believe that the 
Wenger Roller Chain Model Hori- 
zontal Pellet Cooler-Drier is the 
most efficient pellet cooler produced 
anywhere. If you have cooling prob- 
lems, we will be happy to submit 
recommendations. 


The Wengers 


Phone 111 Sabetha, Kansas 


© WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING, 1958 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLR 


THINK TWICE ON DISCOUNT FOR BULK FEED 


Bulk delivery of feed to farmers is a 
popular way to sell in some areas of the | aie 
United States. Certainly it depends a 
great deal on local conditions. . 


Despite all the publicity you can read 


about the savings in bulk delivery, at the 
present time it is estimated that just a | 
The question in our minds is not whether | , 
feed should be sold bulk or sacked, but rather are the 


little over 10 per cent of formula feed 
is bulk-delivered to the farm. 

$3 to $6 per ton discounts from the sacked price 
justified? 


Has the feed industry used bulk feed as a sales tool 
rather than as a service to the farmer? 


Some feed men have provided bulk tanks on good farms 
and amortized them on future purchases of feed; this 


could be a business builder but it must be handied 
with care. 


If the feed man will sit down with a sharp pencil he can 
readily prove to himself that the money he saves on the 


purchases of bags should not be a total discount in the 
price of the feed. 


If a feed firm is selling in bulk it should total up 
its entire investment in bulk delivery trucks plus the 
other equipment needed for a bulk Setup. 


Determine the total capital investment, arrange a 

depreciation schedule and find out what it costs to 
operate the equipment over a year. Once this total 
cost is found, divide it by the number of tons you 


expect to deliver in bulk and you see what the cost is 
per ton. 


Only then can you actually determine what the cost per 
ton is for handling feed in bulk. On such a program 
some feed men may find that the cost may be close to 
the outlay for sacks. 


If this is the case, the feed industry is foolish to 
give the farmer wide discounts per ton for accepting 
feed in bulk. 


Bulk delivery is an additional service to the farmer. 
It saves him labor and this saving alone may justify 
his paying a price equal to that of sacked feed. 


Pricing bulk feed should be done on a scientific basis, 
using good accounting methods. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Feed markets continue tp undergo change, according to a report by Dr. V. John 


Brensike of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He emphasized this point in 
a talk before the annual meeting of the American and Canadian Farm Economic 
associations. 


New feed manufacturing plants are being built about half the size of plants built 15 
to 20 years ago, according to Dr. Brensike. This is something that this 
publication has been talking about more than five years despite the fact that 
many others said it was not true. 


Smaller plants will mean a more localized operation and make it important that those 
who serve the feed manufacturing industry broaden their contacts. With this 
trend toward smaller plants continuing, the local feed manufacturer or operator 
of a local plant for a large company will become more important. 


The number of feed manufacturing plants decreased 15 per cent between 1947 and 1954. 
This decrease is no doubt tied in with a shifting pattern of poultry and 
livestock production. The study also showed that many plants produce as many 
as 80 different formulas, yet only 10 per cent of the formulas account for 65 
per cent of the business. This can be taken to mean that the feed industry, 
being a low-margin operation, will have to look closely in the future at the 
advisability of producing such a large number of feeds. 


The USDA takes a gloomy look at hog prices for next spring. It predicts that if 
farmers increase hog production by 20 per cent over the 1957 level, as many 
persons expect, prices could fall below the $10.60 per 100-pound level which 
was reached in 1955. 


However, if expansion of hog production is nominal, prices could hold at better 
levels, the agency believes. Feed men would do well to discourage any great 
expansion in hogs since low hog prices would most certainly mean poorer 
formula feed business during the next year. The USDA expects that the fall pig 
crop will show a 14 per cent increase. 


Would you like to trade in live hog futures? There is a possibility that you might 
be able to if a current study by the Chicago Board of Trade thinks it prac- 
tical. A committee has been appointed by that body to study the possibilities. 
During the depression years such trading was tried by the Chicago livestock 


exchange, but it did not go over. Trading in hog futures could impart more 
Stability to hog prices. 


Here iS a good reason why your margins and service charges should be reviewed: 
Sen. Bennett of Utah has asked that the next congress pass standby wage and 
price controls to curb inflation. He advocates it along with a strike by 
consumers to curb inflation. 


Sen. Bennett was quoted as wanting the government to step in and control prices 
whenever labor and capital have increased to the extent of robbing the consumer 
of his share of increased productivity. This could mean continuous controls 
in an inflationary period such as the present. 


Even though we know price controls do not really work because of black markets, this 
clamor for controls should make all businessmen check their operations now to 
see how they would get along in a "freeze" situation. 
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ATERRIMIN 


for the birds 

you want receive 

full growth stimulation benefits. 
first whole fermentation product 
researched and developed 
specifically growth stimulant 
with guaranteed potency! 


FOR FULL DETAILS — CONTACT THE 
RAY EWING REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA OR 


1097 South Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California 
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EGG 
LAYING MASHES 
PERFORM BETTER 


400 


A unique blend of multiple fermentation factors...only two pounds 
per ton, on an all-mash basis, provide complete unidentified growth 
factor fortification ...at a cost of only about twenty-five cents. 


Tests have shown that Fermacto 400, when added to egg mashes 
already considered complete, can help produce as many as seven- 
teen dozen extra eggs per ton of feed. Here is practical proof of 


performance: 
48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 
in laying house 
| | OVER 
= 17 DOZEN 
EXTRA PER 


THE Aon “wen COMPANY Results of a number of practical feeding trials are available for 
Write Borden’s, or ask your Borden field representative 


300 Avenue few York 17, Now York ... to see just what Fermacto 400 can mean to 


QeTTER FEEDS 


Bordens 300 All necessary vitamins and 


minerals have been blended 


"Woven ast .. for more efficient, more eco- with Fermacto 400 in one 
nomical egg production...without convenient, complete sup- 
; t wasteful over-fortification...and, at plement for laying mashes. 
Laboratories and R est farms a cost of only about $1.10 per ton. Write for details. 
at Elgin, Illinois. 
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Once the water supply is out of 
reach of the pump, it is wasted effort 
to prime with additional water. Ralph 
Everett has thus translated the Chi- 
nese characters depicted here, in what 


he admits is a somewhat loose trans- ~ 


lation. But he makes his point well in 
this discussion. 
SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING SELLING SE 


It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to 
debate the pros and 
cons of high, rigid 
farm supports versus 
low, flexible sup- 
ports, The action tak- 

en by the 85th con- 
( gress in lowering 

price supports on 
corn has been taken 
and for 1959 it will 
probably remain in 
effect. What political 
forces the Corn-Hog 
Belt pressure groups 
are able to muster for 


1960 is anybody's 


guess. Right now 


let’s look at some of the effects of low 
price supports without acreage control 
for the coming year. 


What It Means 

Predictions of 12 to 14-cent hogs 
are in the picture. It appears to astute 
observers with whom the writer is ac- 
quainted that these prices may become 
a reality within a year. Plentiful sup- 
plies of beef are already affecting mar- 
ket prices and poultry meat prices will 
soon show the effects of competitive 
red meat prices. 


What does this mean to us from a 
sales point of view? Simply this: that 
the deluding lull of self-complacency 
of the past few months of excellent 
feed tonnage volume can catch many 
a sales force with its proverbial “pants 
down.” Some people are going to get 
hurt when and if we have 12-cent 
hogs, 20-cent beef, and 14-cent poul- 
try prices. 


Many people have been plugging 
for a free farm market for a long time. 
I wonder how many feed men, how- 
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ever, have truthfully asked themselves 
if they are ready to face a free mar- 
ket. 


Our Own Stake 

As an industry, we have done a 
fairly acceptable job of selling the 
American feeder the economics of us- 
ing commercial feeds. We must re- 
member, however, that this acceptance 
of commercial feeds was, for the most 
part, under market conditions favor- 
ing the use of what we have to offer. 
What do you think will be going 
through the minds of a hog feeder 
who has a crib full of cheap corn 
when he is faced with a 12 to 14-cent 
market? All our good selling during 
the past few years will suddenly come 
under very close scrutiny by many 
farmers. 

I believe the following will take 
place in the hog business: 

1) Some hog farmers will decide 
“This is it” and get out of the busi- 
ness. 

2) Others, willing to give up some 
of their independence, will join the in- 
tegrated programs and remain there. 

3) Still others will resort to feeding 
their cheap corn with a “Wait ‘til the 
market strengthens” attitude, living 
off the fat of their land. 

4) The strong, independent opera- 
tor will continue to enlarge his opera- 
tion and put hogs on the market with 


the best conversions possible. 


Your Course 

What you do from a sales point of 
view depends upon which side of the 
fence you are on. If you are pushing 
integrated programs and are able to 
face depressed markets, you are in an 
enviable position. You'll have plenty 
of listeners to your proposition. If 
your business is made up of medium- 
sized farmers who learned during the 
past 10 or 15 years that commercial 
feeding pays, you have a selling job 
to do to keep them on a good feeding 
program. If you have been supplying 
the large independent producer, you 
will have to demonstrate your superior 
ability to service his account on a 
guidance and counseling basis to 
prove that he should use your prod- 
uct rather than manufacturing his own 
feed. 

The year 1959 will separate many 
men from the boys. Sales costs of $3 
to $4 a ton just won't be in the cards. 

Service on a hit-or-miss basis of the 
conversational type of “Just stopped 
by to say hello” will be a thing of the 
past. 

Selling small feeders who do not 
justify the time and sales expense will 
be over. 

Times like this will present oppor- 
tunities for sales managers to demon- 
strate their true worth. 

Will you, Mr. Salesman, be ready 
before the well runs dry? 


Tapazole Is Promising 
In lowa Cattle Trials 


Tapazole improved feed efficiency, car- 
cass grade, and gains in cattle feeding ex- 
periments conducted at Iowa State College, 
Dr. Wise Burroughs has reported. Three 
experiments involving 174 steers have been 
completed. 

Dr. Burroughs said two studies conduct- 
ed this summer substantiated results of the 
first test announced last February. The ex- 
periments indicated that different levels of 
Tapazole may be better at different stages 
in the feeding program. 

Over a six-month feeding program, steers 
receiving 600 milligrams of Tapazole daily 
maintained a 20-pound weight advantage 
over controls. Dr. Burroughs cautioned 
that Tapazole still is in the experimental 
stage. 
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Tip for Farmers 


Pickle purchases provide potential 
prospects. The alliterative word series 
sums up one of the devices a Wiscon- 
sin retail feed manufacturer uses for 
attracting new trade. His efficiently- 
managed custom plant has been build- 
ing its dollar volume and its net profit 


steadily through the years. 


MERCHANDISING MERCHANDISING MERCHANDIS 


Farmers never are in the dark about 
business policies or credit arrange- 
ments when they deal with progres- 
sive Earle J. Van, who owns and op- 
erates Abrams (Wis.) Feed & Grain 
Co. in a small town 50 miles north- 
west of Green Bay. Mr. Van's operat- 
ing credo is no secret, nor are the 
charges he makes for services rendered. 

For custom grinding power meas- 
urement, for example, he uses a Grist- 
O-Meter to calculate and to show to 
the farmer the power used in a custom 
grinding operation. His power charge 
to the farmer is 14 cents per kilowatt. 


NORTHEASTERN Wisconsin farmrs aren't 
gambling on this Tip (right). He's 

Earle J. Van, whose unusual nickname 
appears as the brand name on some 

of his complete feeds. His plant and 

a portion of his modern mixing department 


at Abrams (Wis.) are shown below. 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


On his molasses mixer is a legend 
which reads: “Molasses 3 Cents a 
Pound Mixed.” Nothing is left to con- 
jecture. 

There’s no mystery about delivery 
service either. Earle Van would prefer 
not to deliver at all, doing so only on 
request. No deliveries are free, regard- 
less of the size of the order. Abrams 
Feed serves 250 regular patrons and 
only 10 per cent of this number want 


At Wisconsin Plant 


deliveries. The busy northeastern Wis- 
consin mill thus has 225 customers 
who bring in their farm-grown grain 
and haul back their own feed and oth- 
er purchases, 

Mr. Van is widely known by his un- 
usual nickname, Tip. Cucumbers are a 
popular cash crop in his trading area 
and so Mr. Van grades and purchases 
them for sale to packers at Oconto, 
Wis., and Green Bay, both pickle- 
packing centers. The service pays for 
itself but isn’t a profit feature at 
Abrams. Earle Van carries on the 
pickle program from Aug. 1 to the 
first frost as a customer accommoda- 
tion and as a magnet for prospective 
feed purchasers. 


Clearing House 

Abrams Feed & Grain Co. also 
functions as a clearing house for farm- 
ers with livestock to sell and for cattle 
buyers. He also assists farmers in con- 
tacting representatives of artificial 
breeding groups. An open area be- 
tween his mill and the nearby Milwau- 
kee Road rail line is the focal point for 
the gatherings of farmers, buyers, and 
the livestock involved. 


Business Policies 
Almost all of Tip Van’s 250 regular 
customers live within eight miles of 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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On The Farm—lIn recently completed (1957) farm perform- 
ance tests, 7,113 Honegger Layers on 15 separate farms 
averaged 250 eggs per pullet housed on an annual basis. 


For Five Straight Years—lIllinois Farm Bureau Farm Man- 
agement records on 65 Ilonegger Layer Flocks show an ave- 
rage of 234 eggs per hen with $3.53 profit over feed and chick 
costs. This compares with an average of only 185 eggs per 
bird and only $1.37 profit for other birds where the same 
records were kept. 


In Egg Laying Tests—NEW Honegger Layers entered in 
1956-57 Random Sample laying tests returned consistently 
high incomes. Here is their record in all tests where they 
were entered: 


$4.67 Missouri -.. .......... $2.77 
$4.22 Wisconsin -........ $2.67 
Tennessee ........... $3.88 


HONEGGERS 


SERVICE FROM NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
OF ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES 


These Honegger Layers placed FIRST in income over feed and chick 
costs in the Florida Random Sample Test, completed on August 9th, 
1958. Here's their official record: 


@ $4.97 income over feed and 
chick costs 
@ 244 eggs per pullet housed 


YOURS FREE! 


This new four color booklet that shows 
how the NEW Honegger Layer can help 
increase your earnings. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


@94% livability from day-old 
@ 4.3 Ibs. feed per dozen eggs 


HONEGGER BREEDER HATCHERY 
FORREST, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet 
NEW! High Profit HONEGGER LAYERS described above. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


~ 


HONEGGER LAYERS ARE TOP-PROFIT LAYERS 
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Vitamelk Programs 
dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 


feeds. 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 


tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 


a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 
the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


in Vitamin Products : 
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4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Feeding of an antibiotic thrqugh 
several generations of swine is the 
theme of this southern paper by Dr. 
Sewell and his colleagues. The project 
studied low-level feeding on a con- 
tinuous basis. 


Title: Reproductive Performance of 
Swine Fed Chlortetracycline Over Sev- 
eral Generations. 
Authors: R. F. Sewell and J. L. Car- 
mon (University of Georgia). 
Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 17 
(August, 1958) pp. 752-57. 
Digest: “Feeding the antibiotic chlor- 
tetracycline to sows 
throughout the gestation-lactation cy- 
cle for three generations resulted in 
an increase in the percentage of live 
pigs born and an increase in the per- 
centage weaned of the live pigs far- 
rowed. No difference was found in 
total litter size, birth weights, 21-day 
weights, or weaning weights.” 
Eighteen sows and six gilts (Du- 
rocs) were divided into two lots. Re- 
placement gilts were from the treat- 
ment groups. Those receiving no anti- 
biotic were grown on feed without 
antibiotic throughout the life cycle, 
except that a pig starter containing 20 
mg. chlortetracycline per pound (40 
grams per ton) was offered from two 
weeks of age until weaned. The lots 
receiving the antibiotic also received 
the same pig starter, and after wean- 


ing the rations contained five mg. of : 


the antibiotic per pound (10 grams 
per ton). The same sire was mated to 
the sows in each of the two groups 
during a breeding period, five differ- 
ent boars being used in the course of 
the experiment (three generations). 
Breeding efficiency was satisfactory 
for both groups. 

Comment: This is just a little informa- 
tion as to the use of an antibiotic fed 
at low level continuously for three 
generations. 

* * * 

Antibiotics for growth promotion in 
turkeys is Jim McGinnis’ subject here. 
How some drugs decrease in effective- 
ness with continuous use is pointed up 
in this summary. 


Title: Use-History of Antibiotics as 
Related to Their Efficacy in Promot- 
ing Growth in Turkeys. 

Authors: James McGinnis, L. H. Mer- 
rill, R. E. Frey, and L. S. Jensen (State 
College of Washington). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(July, 1958) pp. 810-12. 

Digest: “Only a slight improvement in 
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C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


continuously. 


Feed Nutrition 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is 
widely for his work. 


Digest | 


B. W. Fairbanks 


growth was obtained by procaine peni- 
cillin supplementation to practical- 
type rations. Some other widely used 
antibiotics also failed to improve 
growth significantly. In contrast, two 
new antibiotics (oleandomycin phos- 
phate and erythromycin thiocyanate) 
significantly improved growth in each 
experiment.” 

Three experiments were conducted. 
The poults were grown in battery 
brooders and were fed for four weeks. 
Besides the antibiotics mentioned 
above one experiment also involved 
streptomycin, Terramycin, and a peni- 
cillin-streptomycin mixture. 
Comment: Just when these two new 
antibiotics will be approved for feed 
use is uncertain. Both are “in the 
works” so far as Food & Drug admin- 
istration is concerned, but there are 
more criteria now than formerly which 
must be met — and that includes a 
suitably accurate and rapid method 
for assay. Your commentators can only 
hope that it will be before annual 
registration time, but they have no in- 
formation on it. 

It can also be that after these newer 
antibiotics have been in use for one to 
three or four years that their efficacy 
will also have decreased, much as it 
has with the antibiotics that have been 
in use the last few years. 

* * 

Thirty-six years of research work 
lies behind the projects reported. here 
on the rate of food passage in the in- 
testines of the growing chick. This 
Canadian research should be of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers doing 
a substantial volume in broiler rations 


and feeds for growing birds. 


Title: Diet and Rate of Food Passage 
in the Growing Chick. 
Authors: R. Tuckey, B. E. March,.and 


J. Biely (University of British Colum- 
bia). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(July, 1958) pp. 786-92. 

Digest: Studies of rate of food passage 
through chicks have been made from 
time to time since 1922. The use of 
newer ingredients such as antibiotics 
and animal fat make it advisable to 
study the matter again. 

Four to five-week-old New Hamp- 
shire pullets were the experimental 
birds, reared in battery brooders with 
20 chicks per test lot. The birds were 
fasted for two hours, then fed for 30 
minutes and the indicator (ferric ox- 
ide) was administered. 

“Fat supplements at levels up to 12 
per cent in the diet of growing chicks 
did not have a consistent effect on the 
rate of passage of feed through the 
digestive tract. 

“A diet containing 12 per cent lac- 
tose passed through the digestive tract 
faster than a similar diet containing 
either sucrose or cerelose. 

“The fiber content of the diet did 
not affect passage time when the fiber 
was adjusted with ground oat hulls 
or ground cellulose. Passage time was 
similar in chicks fed diets containing 
ground wheat or ground corn as the 
cereal component. The inclusion of 
chlortetracycline did not affect pass- 
age time with any of the diets tested. 

“Rate of feed passage was retarded 
considerably if the birds were excited 
during the determination of the pass- 
age time.” 
Comment: This is of interest to feed 
manufacturers, especially those mak- 
ing broiler feeds and chick feeds. 

The time required for feed to go 
through the chicks was approximately 
between two hours and 244 hours. 
That doesn’t give the feed a lot of 
time to do its stuff. It shows that the 
feed must be good and also that birds 
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should have feed available practically 
all the time. 
* * * 

The Georgia workers again — this 
time reporting out their work with the 
interrelationships of amino acids and 
energy in diets for growing swine. 
Swift progress in nutrition in the 
South in recent years has resulted in 
many important research discussions 
emanating from that section. 


Title: Interrelationships of Protein, Ly- 
sine, and Energy in Diets for Growing 
Swine. 

Authors: R. P. Abernathy, R. F. Se- 
well, and R. L. Tarplay (University of 
Georgia). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 17 
(August, 1958) pp. 635-39. 


Digest: Sixty pigs were used to study 
protein, lysine, and energy and their 
interrelationships. Two 42-day feeding 
periods were used — from 40 to 110 
pounds and 110 to 170 pounds. The 
protein contents used were 18 per cent 
and 14éper cent. L-lysine was added 
to some“rations at a level of 0.1 per 
cent. Beef’ tallow was added at zero, 
five, and 10’ per cent levels. The ra- 
tions contained corn, soybean oil meal 
and peanut oil meal (50-50), alfalfa 
meal, stabilized beef tallow, minerals 
and vitamins, arid chlortetracycline at 
the 20 grams per ton level. 


“During the first 42 days of the ex- 
periment significantly faster gains 
were obtained with pigs fed rations 
containing 18 per cent protein than 
with those fed rations containing 14 
per cent protein. A highly significant 
depression in rate of gain resulted 
when I|-lysine hydrochloride was add- 
ed at a level of 0.1 per cent of the 
ration. This inhibitory effect appeared 
to be reduced as the caloric density 
of the ration was increased. Increasing 
the caloric density of the ration result- 
ed in a highly significant linear in- 
crease in gains with a corresponding 
decrease in the quantity of feed re- 
quired to produce a unit of gain.” 
Comment: The most interesting thing 
in this report is the finding that an 
addition of lysine brings about a de- 
crease in growth or daily gains. The 
difference is not great but it is signi- 
ficant. This growth depression has 
been noticed with pigs in 1955 (Miner 
et al, and Sewell & Abernathy). It 
was also found in connection with 
broiler feeding as indicated in the 
Feed Nutrition Digest on page 33 of 
the September issue of The Feed Bag. 
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—A Good Tip 


(Continued from page 30) 


Abrams. He has plenty of competition, 
both independent and cooperative, 
and prefers to serve his comparatively 
small radius thoroughly. 

Collection problems are considered 
minor by Mr. Van, although he ad- 
mits that summer bill-paying is at a 
slower pace than during the balance 
of the year. Business hours at Abrams 
Feed & Grain are 8 to 5:30 six days a 
week in winter and 7:30 to 5:30 in the 
warmer months, closing at noon on 
Saturdays in the summer. 

Earle Van operates a 1/-ton truck 
and a pickup but discourages deliver- 
ies with vehemence. Here is his rea- 
soning: 

“Deliveries penalize all customers. 
They never can pay for themselves 
and a practical route system is almost 
an impossibility when dealing with 
farmers. So we'd like to junk deliver- 
ies altogether.” 


Custom Plant 

Abrams Feed & Grain is custom- 
feed-minded. Owner Van explains 
that he feels “a custom mill performs 
a genuine community service and can 
easily serve as one of the basic foun- 
dation, stones of the town.” 

His mill has grown to be just such a 
“rock” in Abrams. Earle started out in 


the hardware business in the town and ° 


switched his emphasis to feed in 1936, 
acquiring an existing plant. He recalls 
that the annual volume in 1936 was 
under $10,000. Today Earle Van's 
gross runs between $175,000 and 
$200,000 a year. 

To carry on his profitable custom 
operation, Mr. Van uses this equip- 
ment: 

Three two-ton Blue Streak mixers 

Wenger molasses mixer 

40-horsepower Blue Streak hammer 

mill 

50-horsepower Jay Bee hammer mill 

Blue Streak crusher 

Clipper cleaner 

12-foot belt conveyor 

20-foot Prater screw conveyor 

Layout and installation of the equip- 
ment was handled by Ernest Cochran 
of Cochran Equipment Co., Milwau- 
kee, a Prater Pulverizer Co. sales en- 
gineer. Underground steel tank stor- 
age is provided for 5,000 gallons of 
molasses, an important feed ingredient 
in the predominantly dairy region. 


Feed Output 
Eighty per cent of the feed produc- 


tion at Abrams Feed & Grain Co. is 
dairy rations. Hog feeds compose some 
12 per cent and poultry feeds run a 
weak third at a slim eight per cent. 


Earle Van's dairy farmer customers 
average 25 milk cows and practically 
all are equipped to handle their milk 
in bulk. 

Abrams Feed & Grain registers a 
number of feeds with the state of Wis- 
consin and manufactures some from 
Dawe’s Vitamelk bases. Other name 
brands in evidence in the Van ware- 
house are Blatchford Calf-Pab, Mor- 
ton’s salt, Stonemo granite grit, Na- 
tional No-Milk calf food, and Shell- 
builder oyster shell. The salesroom 
features Pfizer medicinals and other 
animal health products made by Hess 
é? Clark and Dr. Roberts. The firm 
has the largest stock of paint and 
painters’ supplies in town. 


The Mill 

The sprawling Abrams feed mill 
buildings are 40-feet slim but stretch 
250 feet in length. The mill and ware- 
houses are on railroad-owned proverty 
and are squeezed between the railroad 
right-of-way and a public street. The 
main mill structure is metal-sided and 
the newest structure is of concrete 
block. 

The main building has been extend- 
ed in length on three different occa- 
sions. The new block building is de- 
signed for fertilizer storage in the 
spring and for housing feed ingredi- 
ents in the fall and winter. 


Local Work 

Earle J. Van is a forward-looking 
businessman who realizes that promo- 
tion and advertising are essential to 
his business success. His direct mail 
list includes 225 names and he uses the 
Oconto (Wis.) Daily Reminder’s ad- 
vertising columns regularly. He also 
cooperates in a television program em- 
anating from Green Bay, in coopera- 
tion with his feed supplier. 

Mr. Van feels a genuine obligation 
and responsibility as a community 
leader and is treasurer of the Abrams 
school board and an active worker in 
his church. 

Whether his service be pickle pur- 
chasing, making liaison between cattle 
raiser and cattle buyer, or planning the 
school board budget, Earle J. (Tip) 
Van gives himself 100 per cent. His 
enthusiasm and sound approach to 
problems make him both a successful 
businessman and a real credit to the 


industry of which he is a member. 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


Modern broiler and chick starter 
rations with their high energy 
levels can jeopardize essential B 
vitamin intake two crucial ways. 
High energy ingredients like corn, 
fats, etc. are poor sources of B 
vitamins; at the same time the 
high energy content of these feeds 
decreases total feed consumption. 

Since vitamin deficiencies rarely 
occur singly, and since natural 
foods vary in vitamin content, it’s 
clearly good business to double 
check all B vitamin levels every 
time you change your formula or 
source of supply. 

And don’t forget to specify 
Merck Vitamin Mixtures because 
uniform vitamin dispersion is ab- 
solutely essential if every chick is 
to get the vitamins necessary to 
metabolize the increased calories. 


Technical infor- 
mation concern- 
ing microingredi- 

ents is vital for 
the profitable use of these spark plugs 
for modern feeds. Yet scientific data 
on both nutritional and therapeutic 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry and 
Animal Nutrition 


Merck & Co,, Inc. 
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Chick Starter 


Ask the Merck Man 


ation 


Level for Level for 
Vitamin broiler starter | chick starter 
(gm. / ton) (gm. / ton) 
Calcium Pantothenate 14 | 14 
Niacin 35 | 30 
Choline Chloride 1200 | 1200 
Vitami 
i2 | 6 
ling./ton) | 


microingredients are often hard to 
get, hard to find or so complex as to 
limit ready application. You can 
save time and make this essential 
information more usable by relying 
on your Merck Man. With one of the 
largest libraries, research groups and 


technical service staffs in the indus- 
try to draw on, Merck literature 
ranges from such diverse items as the 
recent monograph on “‘Procaine Pen- 
icillin”—surveying the use of this 
antibiotic in nutrition, disease, and 
stress—to the newsy Merck Agricul- 
tural Memo especially developed to 
keep feed executives up to date on 
recent scientific findings. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES and VITAMINS 


MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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Six new tests 


antibiotics lead one 


the buy is Baciferm® zinc bacitracin supplements. Six 
different tests demonstrate this—and prove that zinc baci- 
tracin at 4 grams per ton of feed can replace penicillin 


and give the same growth response. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


In this feeding trial with broiler-type chicks 
(Thompson's White Rocks), zinc bacitracin 
at 4 grams per ton did the same job as an 
equal level of penicillin. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in weight or feed con- 
version at the end of 4 weeks or at 8 weeks. 


4 


an 
>: LEADING NORTHEAST 
UNIVERSITY 


compared growth response and feed con- 
version of broiler starter and finisher ra- 
tions containing 4 grams of zinc bacitracin 
with rations containing 4 grams of penicil- 
lin. 100 birds fed Baciferm (zinc bacitracin) 
averaged 3.49 Ibs. at 9 weeks. 100 birds 
fed penicillin averaged 3.40 Ibs. This con- 
trolled test indicated that 4 grams of zinc 
bacitracin can replace 4 grams of peni- 
cillin for growth stimulation. 


the buy 


Animal Nutrition Department COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


iN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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ALABAMA 
POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


Vantress-Nichols cross was used in 20-bird 
replicates. 8-week experiment showed that 
zinc bacitracin equals penicillin as a 
growth stimulant at 4-gram-per-ton levels. 


6 PENNSYLVANIA 
BROILER TRIAL 


Low levels of zinc bacitracin and penicillin 
(4 grams per ton) were fed to duplicate 
lots of 250 cockerels and 250 pullets on 
commercial test farm. Throughout 9-week 
test period, hot weather persisted. Birds 
were not debeaked and showed excellent 
health. Results: 3.2 Ibs. average weight, 
2.48 Ibs. of feed per Ib. of gain. In other 
words, zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) gave per- 
formance identical to penicillin. 


Zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 


1 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
8-week test showed that 4 grams of zinc 
bacitracin per ton of broiler feed gave 
average weight and feed efficiency re- 
sults equal to 4 grams of penicillin. 


4 FEED MANUFACTURER 
IN SOUTHEAST 


This company conducted its own feeding 
trial. The average of 4 replicates of 25 
males and 25 females of Vantress-Arbor 
Acre cross demonstrated that 4 grams of 
Zinc bacitracin and 4 grams of zinc baci- 
tracin in combination with penicillin are 
as effective as 4 grams of penicillin. 


All six tests conclusively 
show that now at the low 
level of 4 grams per ton the 
zinc bacitracin in Baciferm 
is every bit the equal to 
penicillin in effectiveness, 
penny for penny. And only 
Baciferm contains unique 
zinc bacitracin, the excep- 
tionally stable antibiotic 
supplement — made exclu- 
sively by CSC under Patent 
No. 2,809,892 issued October 
15, 1957. For broiler, layer, 
turkey and swine feeds — 
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Plan Lively Program, Many Lrhibits 


Meeting All Set 


Renderers Are Ready for 
25th Anniversary Meet 


The silver anniversary convention of the 
National Renderers association will be held 
Nov. 2-5 at Washington, D. C. The locale 
will be Hotel Statler-Hilton. 

The association elected “The Tale of 
Tallow” as its convention theme. Spokes- 
men said that the theme is built around the 
progress and growth of the rendering in- 
dustry and the association. 

Speakers from government, schools, and 
industry will address the conventioneers. 
Max Myers, administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural service, will discuss the de- 
velopment of foreign markets for farm 
products. 

The University of Maryland’s Dr. Gerald 
F. Combs will cover “Efficient Poultry Ra- 


POULTRYMAN BRIGGS 


He will address renderers. 


tions.” The acting head of the Poultry 
Research service’s nutrition section, C. A. 
Denton, has selected “Proteins and Protein 
Quality” as his topic. 

Dr. George M. Briggs, nutrition chief 
for the Department of Health, Education & 
Welfare, will give his beliefs on what is 
ahead in the next quarter century in animal 
nutrition. 

Other speakers will be John W. Mc- 
Cutcheon, who heads a New York City con- 
sulting firm; W. E. Glennon, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion; and R. F. Brown of Emery Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 

The winner of NRA’s 25th birthday con- 
test will be announced. The contest, spon- 
sored in the rendering, feed manufacturing, 
agricultural, and related fields, has a vaca- 
tion in Cuba as top award. 
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The emphasis will be on selling 
when members of the Illinois Feed as- 
sociation and the Illinois Poultry Im- 
provement association convene Nov. 
5-6 at Springfield. The 1958 joint 
convention will be held in the armory. 


MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEET 


Theme for the 1958 joint meeting 
of IFA and IPIA will be “Good Hu- 
man Relations Make Sales.” Alvin 
(Pete) Lovekamp, IFA president, re- 
ported that reservations for 85 indus- 
trial and educational exhibits have 
been made. 


In keeping with the convention 
theme, the keynote address on Nov. 5 
is headed “America, Seed Bed for 
Sales.” It will be delivered by Dr. 
Millard G. Roberts, president of Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Garland Benton has selected “Op- 
portunities Unlimited” as his subject 
for discussion. Mr. Benton is with 
Southern States Grain Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

The selling theme will be exploited 
thoroughly in four sessions devoted to 
a sales training clinic. Conducting the 
clinic will be Byron Lopp of Denver. 

St. Louis business management Con- 
sultant James H. Burrell will cover 
human relations in business in his pre- 
sentation. Armour & Co.’s Dr. Jerry 


PRESIDENT ALVIN LOVEKAMP 


He will be in action. 


SPEAKER JERRY SOTOLA 


Concise research sum-up. 


Sotola will center his remarks on re- 
search in a talk titled “Research Will 
Point the Way.” 

Conventioneers attending the Eye- 
Opener breakfast on Nov. 6 will hear 
O. Harvey Green. Mr. Green of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is vice president of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery federa- 
tion. 

Team up interest in the con- 
vention among feed men are salesmen 
of member companies of the Illinois 
Feed Sales Managers association. Their 
efforts are being stimulated by a con- 
test in which the salesman turning in 
the most pledge-to-attend cards will 
win a trip to Mexico. 


Newly-elected officers of the feed 
sales group are Elmer Roth, Honegg- 
ers’ & Co., Inc., president; George 
Hawkins, Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
vice president; and A. T. Myren, 
Faultless Milling Co., treasurer. Dean 
M. Clark, Chicago, is secretary. 

Other current activities of the Illi- 
nois Feed Sales Managers association 
include cooperating with the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical association 
in a nutrition conference set for Nov. 
19, co-sponsoring a feed nutrition con- 
ference in January, and promoting at- 
tendance at the University of Illinois 
poultry producers and swine growers 
days. 
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National Feed Show Opens Sale 
1959 Exhibit Space 


Elaborate plans to demonstrate 
products and services are being made 
by firms planning to exhibit at the 
1959 National Feed Show, according 
to early reservations received at the 
show headquarters in Milwaukee. The 
1959 event will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the 1959 convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 


tion 


The dates are May 10-13, the place 
the Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago. 


MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEETINGS MEET 


The joint National Feed Show- 
AFMA meeting in 1957 attracted up- 
wards of 3,000 persons. The show is 
held every other year. 


Exhibitors at the 1957 show have 


been contacted first for space reserva- 
tions for the 1959 event. Others may 
apply for exhibit space beginning 
Nov. 1, according to Manager Eldon 
H. Roesler. 

Both the north and south halls in 
the Hilton again will be required to 
accommodate the exhibitors. The 
show will open Sunday, May 10, for 
an advance look by feed industry 


National Feed Show 
Space Sale Starts 


members. Admittance during the con- 
vention-show proper will be made to 
those wearing an AFMA convention 
registration badge. 

Hours for the Feed Show will be 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. on May 11, noon to 
6 p.m. on May 12, and noon to 3 p.m. 
on May 13. Exhibitors from all seg- 
ments of the feed and grain trade are 
expected to be present. 

The AFMA will hold committee 
meetings on May 11. The general 
convention sessions will be in the 
mornings of the last two convention 
days. 

Feed industry members interested in 
reserving exhibit space should write 
the Feed Show at 1712 W. St. Paul 
av., Milwaukee 3. 


Nutrena Calfloo System 
Isolates Dairy Calves 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., is introducing a new 
Calfloo system for raising dairy calves. The 
system is based on principles of isolation 
and disease prevention, according to the 
Minneapolis concern. 

Similar to Nutrena’s Pigloo system of hog 
production, the Calfloo method has a hous 
ing unit as its core. Under the plan, calves 
are placed in individual housing units imme- 
diately following birth. 

Nutrena reported that individual housing 
has cut calf losses to less than five per cent. 
The houses can be constructed from Nutre- 
na plans for less than $50, the firm said. 

The Calfloo unit is four feet high, four 
feet wide, and six feet long. It opens into 
an uncovered pen four feet by four feet by 
eight feet long. Nutrena recommends spac- 
ing Calfloos eight feet apart. 


Parasitologist Kohls Is 
New to Specifide Staff 


Dr. Robert E. Kohls has joined Speci- 
fide, Inc., Indianapolis. He received his 
doctorate at the University of Wisconsin in 
parasitology and entomology. 

Dr. Kohls studied under Dr. A. C. Todd, 
noted parasitologist. Specifide feels Dr. 
Kohls will be especially valuable because of 
growing interest among feed men in para- 
site control. 


Ruftin (N. C.) Roller Mills has purchased a 
new Blue Streak mixer. 


Benedict Seeds, Inc., of Lewiston, Idaho, 
has purchased a new Strong-Scott mixer. 
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LUCAS APPOINTEE 
A new sales staff member for Lucas Prod- 
ucts Co., Bedford, Iowa, is Scott Mason. 
He will serve in Lucas’ feed factors division. 
Mr. Mason graduated from Simpson Col- 
lege at Indianola, Iowa. 


Krautter Is Newcomer to 


KVPD’s Management 


L. Martin Krautter has been appointed 
executive vice president of Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency active in the feed and other indus- 
tries. He will headquarter at KVDP’s Chica- 
go office. 

The newcomer to the Milwaukee agency 
formerly served as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago office of Max- 
on, Inc. Mr. Krautter has been connected 
with upper management responsibility of 
advertising agencies for several years. 

Mr. Krautter is considered a popular 
speaker before advertising and marketing 
trade groups. He served three years as ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and public rela- 
tions director for Crosley Corp., Cincinnati. 


National Egg Month Will 
Be Observed in March 


March again has been designated national 
egg month by the Poultry & Egg National 
board. March, 1959, will be the third con- 
secutive time March has been set aside to 
observe eggs. 

The egg industry has had a national egg 
month every year for 19 years. Full infor- 
mation on the special month for eggs may 
be obtained from A. W. Jasper at PENB, 
8 S. Michigan av., Chicago 3. 


IHC Tests New Machine 
For Making Hay Wafers 


International Harvester Co., Chicago, has 
developed an experimental hay pelleting 
machine. The unit picks up hay from the 
windrow, compresses it into wafers, and 
delivers the wafers into a trailing wagon. 


The firm said the wafers require only 40 
per cent of the storage space needed for 
baled hay and are easy to handle, cutting 
labor costs. Preliminary feeding tests being 
conducted at three universities are encour- 
aging, International Harvester reported. 

The company said that although the ma- 
chine is not yet ready for production, de- 
sign work is progressing favorably. 


Million - Dollar Expansion 
Planned by Salsbury’s 


Feed additive production facilities have 
been scheduled for expansion by Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. The 
firm said the new facilities are expected to 
cost one million dollars. 


In Salsbury’s building plans are a new 
40,000-square-foot addition to its pharma- 
ceutical building, a 15,000-square-foot ex- 
pansion of its chemical plant, an elaborate 
fire protection system, and a chemical waste 
treatment plant. 


The expansion will double the company’s 
capacity to produce feed additive drugs, ac- 
cording to Dr. John G. Salsbury, vice pres- 
ident and general manager. During the last 
year, Salsbury’s completed a new chicken 
isolation house, a quality control laboratory, 
and a new incinerator. 


The new building program is expected to 
be completed by the middle of next year. 
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quality 
ingredients 
accurately 


blended 


Nopco-Paks are formulated to give you feed effi- 
ciency and blended under the supervision of qualified 
nutritionists. The mixing operation that has been 
set up virtually eliminates any chance of human 
error. The equipment used is of a design and capacity 
to assure a product of uniformly high quality. Even 
the length of time that ingredients stay in the mixes 
is carefully determined so that each batch-sized bag 
will be an evenly blended premix. These precautions 
are essential to the production of Nopco-Paks that 


will provide full potency and assure excellent feed 
performance. 


Blending of Nopco-Paks is done by experts. Why not 
use Nopco’s specially designed facilities to obtain 
accurate, uniform premixes that deliver the potency 
you need. Talk to your Nopco representative about 
your own specially blended Nopco-Pak or write us 
direct. 


*Nopco-Pak is a registered trademark of Nopco Chem- 
ical Company 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark 1, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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New field proof that nf-180° 
is the best way yet to 


control hog scours 


When hog feed customers see 
their herd being devastated by 
necrotic enteritis or bloody dys- 
entery, they need help fast. Not 
stop-gap help, but a treatment 
that really works. 

You can give them that help 
with the new nf-180 treatment 
now proved effective in actual 
field use. Since this nf-180 use 
was introduced just a few months 
ago, hundreds of hog men have 
tried it with satisfaction ... 
saved thousands of hogs from 
necro and bloody dysentery. Even 
where all other treatments have 
failed, nf-180 has done the job 
. . . stopped scouring, put hogs 
back on feed . . . straightened 
out runts. 

Scientists credit nf-180’s effec- 
tiveness to its unique ability to 
out-and-out kill germs...not just 
slow them down and provide the 
opportunity for resistant strains 
to develop, and unlike arsenic 
compounds, nf-180 is entirely safe. 
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Experienced swine raisers are 
proving to themselves that nf-180 
is the first scours-treating feed 
medication that is really effec- 
tive against both necro and 
bloody dysentery. It opens the 
way to new opportunities for you, 
through ready-mixed feeds and 
custom-mixing service. Add nf-180 
to a complete ration at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this ration for 10 to 
14 days. 

It works! Saves pigs . . . satisfies 
customers and brings new ones, 
too. Get complete details from 
your Hess & Clark representative 
or write us for the nf-180 Swine 
Scours Service Kit. NT-8-7 


D. L. Mann Is Boosted 
At Western Condensing 


Appointment of Douglas L. Mann as 
assistant general manager has been an- 
nounced by Western Condensing Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., a division of Foremost Dairies. 
He joined Western Condensing in 1954. 


PEEBLES’ DOUG MANN 


In addition to his new duties, Mr. Mann 
will continue in his present post as general 
sales manager for products sold to the farm, 
pharmaceutical, and food industries. 

The new assistant general manager was 
with Standard Brands, Inc., and Congole- 
um-Nairn, Inc., before joining the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) firm. 


New Plant at Des Moines 
Dedicated by McMillen 


Mc Millen Feed Mills on Oct. 2 launched 
a new feed manufacturing plant at Des 
Moines, the Indiana firm’s first in Iowa. 
The date for the open house and dedication 
ceremony is of particular significance to Mc- 
Millen for it marks the beginning of Master 
Mix’s 25th anniversary year. 

The new “auto-syntronic” plant is situ- 
ated on five acres ofa 35-acre tract in the 
northeastern area of the city. Initial produc- 
tion calls for 200 tons of concentrate or 
complete feed in an eight-hour day. The 
plant will employ 20 persons. 

The plant is equipped to receive and 
store all materials in bulk. Auto-syntronic 
mixing is described as an electronic process 
in which a formula is pre-punched into a 
card, the card fed through a reader which 
activates mixing cycles. 

The entire state of Iowa will be served 
by the new plant. The Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
concern has been selling feed in Iowa since 
1956 when a feed warehousing operation 
was established at Cedar Rapids. Construc- 
tion of the plant was started early this year. 

The more than 5,000 persons who visited 
the plant were well entertained with a bar- 
becue luncheon, by specialty acts of the 
Ice Follies, and by television personality 


Herb Shriner. — T.P.T. 
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HUBERT WILES 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


‘We recommend Morton every time” 


In his area, Hubert Wiles does an outstanding job of selling Morton Trace-Mineralized 
Salt. His sales volume runs about 75 tons of T-M a year and T-M Salt grows in- 
creasingly important to his business and profits. 

We feel the successful experience of this dealer in selling Morton T-M Salt is of 
value to all salt dealers. Therefore, we checked with Mr. Wiles and now pass along 
the ‘‘secret”’ of his sales success. He reports: 

**We recommend T-M Salt to all our livestock feeders. Once started on T-M they make 
it a regular part of their feeding program and become steady customers. As a result 
our sales of T-M grow steadily. 

*‘Any dealer should find Morton T-M a profitable item in his line. It’s a quality 
product and the Morton name, backed by strong advertising, makes it a product 
that sells easily,’ Mr. Wiles states. 

T-M Salt helps build feed business. When sold for free choice feeding to beef 
cattle, dairy herds, sheep and hogs, Morton T-M Salt makes all feeds do a better 
job for livestock raisers. That, of course, means satisfied customers and repeat 
orders for both T-M Salt and feeds. 

If you already handle Morton T-M Salt, take a tip from Mr. Wiles and increase 
your sales volume and profits. If you would like to add T-M Salt to-your line, 
write Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Backed by Strong Advertising 


As a Morton dealer your T-M sales 
effort is backed by consistent, down- 
to-earth advertising in leading farm 
and ranch publications. Radio sales 
messages also tell farmers and ranch- 
ers everywhere the benefits of using 
T-M Salt. Listen to the Alex Dreier 
radio show “Topic for Today’ 
every Saturday immediately follow- 
ing the “Farm and Home Hour.” 
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Call anytime! |'m always “in” 
to anyone who wants to talk 
Shellbuilder pure crushed reef 


oyster shell. Put this in your $ 


little black book— CA 77-8191 


| 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY «+ MELROSE BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS / Territories open for qualified brokers. 
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Fortified Feeds Score 
In Oklahoma Cattledom 


By FRANK ALDRIDGE JR. 
Reported From Ada, Okla. 


Over the long haul, the price of 
feed falls far behind its quality in the 


reckoning of progressive feeders. The 


feed manufacturer who unfailingly 
keeps quality his prime consideration 
will be rewarded with a volume of 
repeat tonnage he never could have 
achieved with a price-formulated prod- 
uct line. 

This is the factual history of a 
prominent southwestern feed concern 
to which quality has always meant 
more than a low price. It has concen- 
trated on making good feed rather 
than, building rations down to a price. 


PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION PRODUC 


Evergreen Mills, Inc., at Ada, Okla., 
is living proof that quality products 
will lead to greater success than low 
prices. In its program of fortifying 
and, upgrading feeds, Evergreen often 
must charge more for its products than 
other mills. Range cubes made at 
Evergreen, for instance, sell at $20 a 
ton more than many competitive feeds. 

In spite of higher prices, Evergreen 
not only meets but usually beats com- 
petition. In the last 10 years Evergreen 
has quadrupled its sales. Right now, 
the mill is working 24 hours a day, 
five days a week, and every now and 
then is kept running an extra day to 
keep up with orders. 


The mill sells feed for poultry, 
swine, and cattle in Oklahoma and in 
parts of Arkansas, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. Located in Oklahoma's cattle 
country, Evergreen has done an out- 
standing job among ranchers in the 
sale of fortified feed. 

Vitamin-Conscious 

Fortification got its real start here 
during the seven-year drought that 
scorched Oklahoma’s grazing lands. 
During this time there was no argu- 
ment about the need for vitamin sup- 
plements. It was either fortify, or go 
out of the cattle business. 


Most feed and cattle men have con- 
tinued with fortification now that the 
drought has ended, although some 
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Evergreen's service-consciousness pays. 


have begun to lower the value of sup- 
plemental feeds with the return of 
green pastures. 

R. D. Calvert, feed nutritionist and 
controller of Evergreen Mills, and a 
past president of the Oklahoma Feed 
Manufacturers association, is a strong 
advocate of quality fortified feeds. 

“Our business has grown,” he ex- 
plained, “because we have proved that 
our feeds give dividends to ranchers. 
We combat price arguments by dem- 


- onstrating that the results produced by 


our fortified feeds more than pay for 
the added expense.” 

Evergreen proves the value of its 
fortified feeds by actual example. 

“We ask a rancher to take two 
herds of equal size and place them in 
separate pastures,” Mr. Calvert added, 
describing the technique. “One herd is 
fed regular unfortified oil cubes, the 
other herd is fed our fortified range 
cubes. We ask the rancher to compare 
results at the end of a year. 

“Experience has shown that the 
herd on fortified feed produces 10 per 
cent more calves than the other herd, 
that the calves are stronger and grow 
better, that the cows clean up better 
after calving, and that the animals 
generally are healthier. 

“We have added many, many cus- 


CONTROLLER CALVERT 


tomers, with this two-herd demonstra- 
tion. Whereas we sell fortified feed 
for one herd during a test year, we 
usually sell fortified feed for both 
herds after the first year.” 


Feeds Are Labeled 

Fortified feeds sold by Evergreen 
carry labels on which the ingredients 
are listed and on which the mill guar- 
antees the potency of the vitamin sup- 
plements. Micratized vitamin A pur- 
chased by Evergreen from Nopco 
Chemical Co. is stabilized by using 
microcrystalline wax. 


“Until about two years ago, we 
never guaranteed the potency of the 
vitamins in our feeds,” Nutritionist 
Calvert said. “Our only guarantees 
were those required by feed control 
regulations. We had experimented ex- 
tensively with various types of fortifi- 
cation, and knew that the potency of 
vitamins was lowered by long storage, 
heat, humidity, and mixture with some 
minerals. 


Test Work 
“We tested and re-tested our range 
cubes containing the new vitamin A 
and one of the ranches in our area also 
thoroughly checked the cubes. In no 
instance did the potency fall below 
standard. We use this vitamin product 
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ZYMO-PABST 
IMPROVES FEED BARLEY 


ZYMO-PABST has been used successfully to 
improve the nutritive value of poultry feeds 
containing high percentages of barley. In fact, 
poultry growth response to feeds containing bar- 
ley and formulated with ZYMO-PABST closely 
approximates the response to feeds formulated 
with corn. In areas where barley is the major 
component of poultry feeds, ZYMO-PABST is 
a great value. 


NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


The cost of fortifying a ton of complete feed 
containing 1,000 pounds of barley with ZYMO- 


PABST...A LEADER 
IN THE ENZYME FIELD 


The Pabst Brewing Company is a large producer 
of industrial and agricultural enzymes. The 
Pabst Laboratories have for years been leaders 
in enzyme research, and their full facilities are 
now turned to the use of enzymes in the manu- 
facture of poultry and livestock feeds. Extensive 
field tests on swine and cattle feeds fortified with 
ZYMO-PABST are now under way. 


ZYMO-PABST 


AND YOUR FORMULATION 

ZYMO-PABST is suggested for use in animal 
feeds at the rate of one pound per 1,000 pounds 
of barley in the formula. Enzymes have also 


PABST is less than one-tenth of one cent per 
pound. This represents a great economy to feed 
manufacturers in corn-deficient areas or when 
barley is a better buy than corn. 


A MULTIPLE ENZYME 
SUPPLEMENT 


ZYMO-PABST is a stable combination of guar- 
anteed quantities of three enzymes: “Gumase,” 
Protease and Amylase. ZYMO-PABST is spe- 
cifically designed to release additional nutrients 
in feeds. The function of “Gumase” is to aid in 
the digesting of gums which occur in plant feed 
ingredients, thus “unlocking” additional nutri- 
ents and making them more readily available to 
digestion by other enzymes. ZYMO-PABST is 
a dry, free-flowing powder, ideal for use in var- 
ious types of equipment used in manufacturing 
feeds. Packed in 50- and 100-pound fiber drums. 


been found effective in improving the nutritive 
value of baby pig starter feed formulas that are 
low in milk products. ZYMO-PABST can be 
the answer to improving your feed. Consult us 
on your formulation problems involving enzyme 
supplementation! 


For additional information and current prices on ZYMO-PABST write or call: 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN « TWX-MI 586 + PHONE BRoadway 1-0230 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., P. 0. Box 1034 University Place Station, Des Moines 11, lowae CRestwood 9-8881 


Prompt shipment of all Pabst Feed 
Supplements from our distributors’ 


SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los*Angeles 17, California ¢ MAdison 8-1371 
G. and M. SALES COMPANY, INC., P. 0. Box 409, Stateville, North Carolina ¢ TRiangle 3-3669 
P. G. CALLISON COMPANY, 935 N. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon © CApitol 2-7271 


wareh on FEED SERVICE COMPANY, Ruby Street, Mankato, Minnesota * 81636 
woes HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Box 840, Milwaukee, Wisconsin © FRanklin 2-7210 
MIDLAND-WESTERN INC., 160 W. Spruce St., Reading, Pennsylvania ¢ FRanklin 6-3839 
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exclusively, and guarantee its potency 
on our labels. Prior to this, we 
wouldn't have thought of guarantee- 
ing vitamin content.” 

Mr. Calvert and Evergreen Mills 
saw fortification come into its own 
during the drought that hit central 
Texas and Oklahoma from 1951 to 
1957, when the parched range made 
fortification necessary. 


Now there is an abundance of green 
forage. Some mills and some ranchers 
are beginning to lower fortification. 
Some mills are reducing quality so 
their feeds can be sold at lower prices. 


Evergreen has continued to upgrade 
its products. Mr. Calvert believes for- 
tification is just as important now as 
during the drought. In talks with 
ranchers he often refers to the drought 
period as an example of what quality 
feeds will do under adverse conditions. 

He considers it an obligation to 
stress the danger of permitting cattle 
to become deficient in vitamins, and 
points out that deficiencies can occur 
even where grain and forage are abun- 
dant. 


Vitamin Needs 
“Vitamins A, D, and E, the only 
vitamins we know that a cow needs, 


TURNER VET EASLEY 
He's checking a sample. 


can be stored in the animal’s system,” 
Mr. Calvert pointed out. “Once these 
vitamins are depleted, the cow begins 
to have trouble. She aborts, she shows 
poor breeding characteristics, her milk 
volume drops off, and she has a poor 
calf crop. 

“Unfortunately, there are no quick 
remedies for the deficiencies. It takes 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 


The QUAKER OATS CO. 


a long time to build up the reserves 
again. It is wiser and cheaper to make 
sure the vitamin intake is sufficient to 
prevent a deficiency in the first place.” 

Mr. Calvert pointed out that ani- 
mals on diets of fortified feeds will 
store sufficient vitamin A to carry 
them through periods when supplies 
of natural vitamin A are depleted. 
Animals on unfortified feeds, he add- 
ed, will not show deficiency symptoms 
immediately when natural sources of 
the vitamin drop off. However, long 
before these symptoms become observ- 
able as such, reproduction, fetal health, 
milk production, and general health 
can be adversely affected. 

In this connection, he said, it is im- 
prudent to place reliance on lush pas- 
ture as the sole source of vitamin A. 
It is true that the green grass in spring 
provides sufficient amounts of natural 
vitamin A to take care of the needs 
of cattle. But lush pasture is not found 
all season. Even in good years, the 
hot, dry days of summer wither the 
grass, and the potency of its vitamin A 
content is drastically reduced. By mid- 
summer and late summer, the so-called 
lush pasture has browned and cannot 
supply the daily minimum require- 
ments of vitamin A. 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


a GINEERS & CONTRACTORS Sin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Ranch Testing 

R. D. Calvert has worked closely 
with many of the ranchers in the Ada 
area in developing feed formulas, and 
says this has helped Evergreen im- 
prove and better its feeds. 

One of the ranches he has worked 
with, which Evergreen takes pride in 
serving, is the Turner ranch, at Sul- 
phur, about 20 miles from Ada. Turn- 
er Ranch is owned by Roy J. Turner, 
a former governor of Oklahoma. 

This 10,000-acre ranch now has 
about 950 animals, including a pure- 


bred Hereford herd of 750. At one. 


time a commercial herd also was quar- 
tesred at the ranch, but Mr. Turner 
eliminated this herd and confines his 
brand to breeding stock and show ani- 
mals. 

Out on the range, in his own special 
pasture, is the granddaddy of the 
horned Hereford stock that is the 
backbone of the Turner . operation. 
Hardly looking his age, TR Zato Heir 
(pictured) is a 12-year-old, 2,100- 
pound bull whose male progeny have 
brought an average of $2,500 each. 
These progeny have been so numer- 
ous that their sale has totaled more 
than 114 million dollars. 

In a tree-shaded spot by the wall of 
one of the modern barns on the ranch 
is a stone vault, extending beneath the 
earth and rising about two feet above 
ground, topped with a thick cement 
cover. It is the tomb (see cut) of the 
first champion bull on the ranch, and 
the sire of several of the champions 
raised there. 

In front of the vault is a large stone 
on which has been placed a bronze 
plaque. This marker reads: “In mem- 
ory of Hazford Rupert 81st, an Inter- 
national Champion and Sire of Many 
Champions, His Produce Valued at 
More Than A Million Dollars. Calved 
January 12, 1935. Died July 10, 1947.” 

Veterinary Supervision 

Dr. G. T. Easley, veterinarian at the 
ranch for the past 12 years, said that 
special care is given the animals on the 
Turner ranch because they are raised 
especially for breeding and show pur- 
poses. 

The herd and the prize bulls are 
watched so closely that feed formulas 
are actually mixed for individual ani- 
mals at times. 

Health and appearance of the ani- 
mals are of prime importance at the 
Turner ranch. The care taken in rais- 
ing, in feeding, and in breeding has 
produced the results sought by the 
ranch owner—purebred cattle, strong, 
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healthy, and prolific, and animals for 
show that have captured top awards 
in the best livestock exhibitions in the 
nation. 

Evidence of the aim of the ranch 
owner is in plain sight in the calf barn, 
where a large sign is clearly visible 
over one doorway: 


“To Maintain High Standards Is 
Not Enough, We Must Improve 
Them.” 


Mill Standards 
This motto could easily apply to 
Evergreen Mills as well, for this theme 
has contributed directly to the con- 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME, screens up to 
4” thick can be changed in seconds, 
while the mill is running! Simply raise 
the handle, remove one screen, and in- 
sert another . . . without exposure to 
whirling hammers. When the handle is 
pushed down, the screen automatically 
moves into exact position and is se- 
pg ad clamped in place. Nothing else 
to do! 


THERE’S MORE! 


® Rugged steel construction is welded 
at every stress point. 


tinued growth of the mill. Nutritionist 
Calvert puts it in different words. 
Summing up the business success of 
his firm, he says: “Quality feeds, a 
good advertising program, and a good 
sales force.” 

Advertising is important, Mr. Cal- 
vert firmly believes. The mill uses 
television, radio, newspapers, highway 
signs, farm publications — Mr. Cal- 
vert is most enthusiastic about results 
from farm publications — and green 
paint. The mill is painted green. The 
mill paints its dealers’ stores green. All 
this ties in with the firm’s name, Ever- 
green. 


® Compact, one-shaft design saves 
space, eliminates auxiliary 
and belts. 

® Schutte Pat. adjustable hammers fea- 
ture 10 working surfaces. 

® Extra large feed opening handles 
bulky materials, too. 

® Separate motor driven fan (optional) 
maintains peak capacity. 

Schutte Series 10 Heavy Duty Ham- 

mer Mills are available in direct or belt 

driven models from 30 hp to 125 hp. 

Get full details by writing for free 

literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Collectors, 
Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts 
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CUTTING out part of the herd to drive 
it to new pasture, the cowboy at top 
is one of many hands on the 10,000-acre 


Turner ranch, a customer of Evergreen. 
TR Zato Heir, pictured, is a 12-year-old, 
2,100-pound bull whose sons have 
returned more than |'%4 million dollars. 
The memorial is to Hazford Rupert 81st, 
whose offspring include many champions. 
Calved in 1935, he died in 1947. 


Evergreen Mills was founded in 
Ada in 1901 by R. W. Allen. A family 
enterprise, the company milled flour 
and corn meal. It was incorporated in 
1920 as Ada Milling Co. Harry Lund- 
gaard, president and general manager, 
was then a salesman for the concern. 
He has directed its progress as general 
manager since 1926. The firm manu- 
factured mostly flour and corn meal, 
but was making some feeds. Formula 
feed then was hardly known. Ranch- 
ers grazed their cattle and fed them 
only grain grown on the farm. 
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As the years went on, cattlemen be- 
came more and more aware of the im- 
portance of diet to their cattle. Formula 
feeds, premixes, and fortification grad- 
ually began gaining their rightful 
places in the cattle industry. 

The mill kept pace with this change, 
devoting more and more time to study 
of new feeding procedures and gradu- 
ally increasing the volume of its feed 
business, until feed became the pre- 
dominant product and flour milling 
was abandoned. 


Name Change 

Until four years ago the word, Ever- 
green, was just the name fgg the brand 
of feed produced by Add*Milling Co. 
Then, in 1954, because of the increas- 
ing popularity of the brand name, it 
was decided to change the name of 
the business to Evergreen Mills, Inc. 

Controller Calvert helped guide 
company policy during the years of 
transition. His entrance into the feed 
business was about as unusual as it 


was unexpected. A native of Colorado 
and an outstanding young musician, 
he came to Ada with a clarinet under 
one arm and science on his mind to 
study at East Central State College. 


He came on a musical scholarship, 
having won a district high school con- 
test for clarinet in Colorado. To sup- 
plement the scholarship funds he 
taught clarinet and flute to students, 
worked in the school’s science labora- 
tory, and also worked afternoons in 
the office of Ada Milling Co. At 
school he majored in science and mi- 
nored in music. 

When he finished college, Ada 
Milling Co. offered young Calvert a 
clerkship. He accepted. 

Not long afterward, the firm need- 
ed an accountant. Mr. Calvert com- 
pleted a correspondence course in ac’ 
counting and became the company’s 
accountant. The hum of the feed mill 
began drowning out the notes of the 
clarinet. 
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Here’s what we are telling 
your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. Recently, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin Do. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 


FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days prepartum, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


monthly letters with di- 
9, gests of recent research 
oF cons and other information 


on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 
Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 


BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-1058, 
Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


IRR 
RICH Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR-FoorED 
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MORE Questions 


farmers ask about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Do you have the current ~ 


Q: Would more vitamin D help keep my good producing cows in the 
herd longer? 


A: The exact requirements of dairy cows for vitamin D are not known. 
R h with radi ive materials indicates that the ability to absorb 
and utilize calcium decreases markedly as cows become older, also that 
the availability of calcium reserves decreases with age. Since vitamin D 
is needed for the efficient use of calcium and also of phosphorus, it 
would appear that more vitamin D (up to 6,000 to 8,000 units per pound 
of regular ration) plus adequate calcium and phosphorus may help cows 
to produce profitably longer. 


Q « When feeding massive doses of vitamin D. for milk fever preven- 
tion, should all cows in my herd be included? 


A: No. For efficient herd management, only those cows with a previous 
history of milk fever or mature cows in herds where the incidence is high 
should be fed the massive doses of 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, per 
day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my calves be getting? 


A: According to work at the P. ia E 


Station, a minimum 
would be 400 to 500 units for each 100 pounds of body weight. Better 
growth and better looking calves were obtained when an additional 
2,000 units of vitamin D per 100 pounds of body weight were added. 
Customary levels of vitamin D fortification for calf meals usually range 
from 1,000 to 4,000 units per pound of feed. 


Q: Is vitamin D needed for protection against stress factors in swine 
feeding? 


A: Yes, indeed. Rapid growth, early weaning, large-scale feeding opera- 
tions under dry-lot and confinement conditions all create nutritional 
stresses in growing pigs which must be met by more highly fortified 
feeds, including adequate vitamin D. Multiple farrowing, large litters, 
and thyroprotein feeding to stimulate milk flow are examples of stress 
factors in sows for which ample vitamin D is indicated. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my growing pigs be getting? 


* Increased rate of growth, early ing, and fi rearing as 
practiced in modern swine management indicate a need for more vita- 
min D. Further studies on vitamin D requirements of pigs under these 
conditions are needed. Many iti d the forti- 
fication of pig starters and growing — fattening rations at about 500 
units per pound of complete ration with higher 


the early weaned pi # 
U/ allie 
Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about animal nutrition concerning vitamin D fortification or 
Milk Fever prevention, write to Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural 
Pp dard Brands Incorp: d, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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Once embarked in the feed business 
and finding it to his liking, Bob Cal- 
vert began to thoroughly train himself 
for his career. The tribute to his self 
training came with his appointment as 
feed nutritionist and controller of 
Evergreen Mills. 

Now he is a recognized feed au- 
thority over a wide area. 

He constantly studies feed and sci- 
entific publications for feed research 
news, and operates his own 100-acre 
research farm where he can convert 
theory into practice. 


Calvert Activities 

This study and work is done in his 
capacity as a nutritionist. He also de- 
votes considerable time to his job as 
controller of the firm. In addition, he 
has turned out a series of 16-millimeter 
color films on good management prac- 
tices that is a real contribution to the 
feed industry and particularly to poul- 
try growers. 

In addition to being past president 
of the Oklahoma Feed Manufacturers 
association, Mr. Calvert is on the 
board of directors of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association. 

He is president of the Oklahoma 
State School Board association and a 
member of a Pontotoc county (Okla.) 
school board. 

Of all his activities, R. D. Calvert 
has a great fondness for his work 
among ranchers in his section of Okla- 
homa: 


“This area has been called ‘Here- 
ford heaven’ and it could rightly be 
called that. There are probably more 
good breeders of Hereford cattle here 
than in any other area of the United 
States.” Mr. Calvert might add that 
this is due to quality — quality in the 
cattle and the feed, and quality in the 
men who operate the ranches and the 
mills. 


Appoint George Fleck to 
Kraft Bag Sales Staff 


Appointment of George W. Fleck to its 
sales staff has been announced by Kraft Bag 
Corp., New York City. Mr. Fleck formerly 
was with Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
New York City. 

Mr. Fleck’s assigned sales area includes 
the Carolinas and eastern Tennessee. He 
will sell Kraft’s multiwall bags and Kraft- 
packer open-mouth bag filling machines. 

Kraft Bag operates integrated mills at 
St. Marys, Ga., and Gilman, Vt. Its main 
office is in New York City. 


Westley (Calif.) Warehouse Co. has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 
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West German Milk Cows 


Decreasing in Number 


There were about 100,000 fewer dairy 
cows in West Germany last June than a 
year earlier, according to a recent report of 
the Foreign Agricultural service. The total 
was 514 million cows. 

The service attributed the decrease to a 
West German program to eradicate tuber- 
culosis. Under the program, farmers with 
non-tubercular herds are paid a federal 
milk subsidy of 321% cents per hundred- 
weight of milk. 


Arthur Glatz Dies, Was 
Chase Chicago Manager 


Arthur A. Glatz of Chase Bag Co. died 
recently at Chicago. Mr. Glatz, who joined 
Chase in 1921, was manager of the Chica- 
go sales office at the time of his death. 

Mr. Glatz started with Chase as a sales- 
man. Surviving are his wife Irene, two sons, 
and grandchildren. Services were held in 
Chicago. 


CONTINUE NEWSREEL 
It will continue to sponsor Farm News- 
reel for an additional 13 weeks, American 
Cyanamid Co. has announced. Sponsored 
by the agricultural division, the 15-minute 
television program will be viewed in 52 
farm areas in 23 states. 


No Effective Treatment 
For Lambing Paralysis 


There is no known effective treatment 
for lambing paralysis, according to Dr. 
Louis W. Holm of the University of Cali- 
fornia school of veterinary medicine. He 
said, however, that sheepmen can take sev- 
eral preventive measures. 

In studies, ewes in various stages of the 
disease were treated with cortisone, hydro- 
cortisone, and ACTH. The survival rate in 
the treated groups was no higher than in 
the untreated group, Dr. Holm reported. 

Preventive measures outlined by Dr. 
Holm included giving high energy feed to 
pregnant ewes. Their “plane of nutrition” 
should be raised as the ewes approach lamb- 
ing time. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY CLIFFORD JOHNSON 


TIME AND MOTION 
STuvdyY 
DEPARTMENT 


“Gad! That may upset the IBM!" 
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WISE E. BURROUGHS, PhD. 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
Towa State College and a recognized 
authority on the use and benefits of 
supplementary phosphorus in feeds. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
AMES, IOWA 


DE OF ANIMAL 


The important minerals for proper bone growth and 
overall benefits to good nutrition cannot 

be underestimated. One of the more critical 
minerals needed by cattle is phosphorus. This 
important fact has been re-—emphasized by the 
discovery that rumen micro-organisms require 
phosphorus for good rumen function. This is in 
addition to the phosphorus needed for good bone 
development. As a result, there appears to be 
mounting evidence that cattle generally require 
more phosphorus than has heretofore been thought 
necessary. 


Further studies are being planned, with a view to 
more definitely establishing the relationship 
between the quantities of biologically available 
phosphorus consumed by livestock and poultry, 

and the rate of gain in meat, milk and/or 

egg production. 


In view of the relatively small cost involved 
in fortifying feeds with increased quantities 
of biologically available phosphorus, the 
potential monetary gains would appear to make 
this a highly desirable economic practice. 


Wise E. Burroughs 


Re 
? 
, 
HUSBANDRY 


Ample Phosphorus VITAL 


to the growth, health, and performance 


of poultry and livestock 


After boyhood on a farm in the corn belt where he 
worked with livestock, Dr. Wise E. Burroughs 
attended the University of Illinois. He later became 
a member of the staff and did distinguished work in 
animal nutrition. His experimental work has con- 
tinued at lowa State College, and is credited with a 
number of discoveries in the field of animal nutrition. 


Dr. Burroughs and his staff have developed an 
“artificial rumen” assay procedure for determining 
the phosphorus availability of various phosphorus 
supplements. They have demonstrated that higher 
levels of phosphorus fed to cattle can produce 
greater gains, partially through stimulating addi- 
tional activity in the rumen. 


The phosphorus supplied by home-grown grains is 
natural organic, or phytin phosphorus. Poultry, par- 
ticularly, cannot effectively convert this phosphorus 
to its needs. Repeated croppings and erosion deplete 
the soil of phosphorus faster than it is being replaced. 
As a consequence, poultry and livestock get less 


phosphorus from the grains, grasses and clovers they 
consume. 


Dr. W. M. Beeson and co-workers of Purdue Uni- 
versity have found recent indications that the addi- 
tion of phosphorus to practical corn-soy type rations 


for swine will produce improved growth and feed 
efficiency. 


There is increasing nutritional evidence that faster 
gains, greater milk production, more and better qual- 
ity eggs, result from feeds fortified with ample levels 
of biologically available phosphorus. And feed costs 
are actually lower per pound gain, gallon of milk or 
dozen eggs produced, when increased levels of bio- 
logically usable phosphorus are added to the rations. 


There is ample information available today and 
additional testing being conducted by leading nu- 
trition authorities which will assist you in determin- 
ing the kind and quantity of phosphorus supplement 
that assures the most effective poultry and livestock 
feeding. 


CORON ET e e e LARGEST PRODUCER OF QUALITY PHOSPHORUS FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


CDP Production Facilities at Plant City, Florida 
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NUTRITIONALLY, CDP is a 
tried and tested source of phosphorus. 
All of the phosphorus in CDP has 
demonstrated total biological availability. 


Coronet DIKAL is another 

premium phosphorus supplement 

that boosts feed performance. Because it is 
granular, DIKAL flows freely, disperses evenly ; ? 
and eliminates annoying dust. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INC. 
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ecent Advances 
wine Nutrition 


New findings in swine nutrition, 
breeding, and management have made 
it possible to increase greatly the effi- 
ciency and rate of gain of hogs, the 
assistant research director of Master 
Mix told the Arkansas formula feed 
conference in mid-September. 

He pointed out that 25 years ago it 
took 800 pounds of feed to finish a 
weanling pig to market. Today meat- 
type hogs are being finished on less 


NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


Twenty-five years ago, the average 
eight-week weaning weight was about 
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Knowledge 
Feed Industry 


By DR. LEO V. CURTIN 
McMillen Feed Mills 


25 pounds; today 30 to 35-pound pigs 
are being weaned at six weeks of age. 
Hog production is no longer confined 
primarily to the Corn Belt. It is mov- 
ing into the South, East, and other 
areas of deficit pork supplies. 

Some of the most important and 
newest developments are: 

1) Silage feeding of sows. 

2) Confinement vs. pasture feeding. 

3) Iron-dextran injections. 

4) Mixed vs. free-choice feeding. 

5) Pellets vs. meal. 


6) Hygromycin. 
7) Feeding for meat-type carcasses. 


Silage for Sows 

Recent experimental work at Pur- 
due, Illinois, and Iowa indicates that 
silage can be used to excellent advan- 
tage for sows during gestation. Silage © 
provides an economical source of nu- 
trients and is bulky enough so that it 
can be self-fed without the sows get- 
ting too fat. Feeding silage alone, how- 
ever, will result in poor litters. Results 
of four years research at Purdue have 
shown that good quality ‘corn silage 
supplemented with 1.5 pounds of high 
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Pfizer announces 


BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF FEED INGREDIENT 
—UNLIKE ANY NOW IN YOUR BEEF FEEDS! 


e@ Boosts beef gains 6%-27%...all-trial e Extra gains, improved feed efficiency are 
average 12.4%! in addition to those obtained with stilbestrol, 


© Improves feed efficiency 5%-23% all- antibiotics and other extra growth-promot- 
trial average 10.2%! ing 


e Effective in all kinds of rations including 
e Adds up to $11.13 increased return per high-roughage and high-energy finishing 
head after Tran-Q is paid for! feeds. 


Tran-Q is a unique member of the will get when your feeds contain Helps protect carcass grcede 
tranquilizing drug family that has Tran-Q are not available from In another trial, the control 
been undergoing extensive feed- any other feed ingredient. ration contained stilbestro! and 
~ ing trials for many years. For example, in one 84-day Terramycin. These yearling steers 
Trial results show feeds con- trial, Terramycir gave an 11% averaged an excellent 2.88 |bs. a 
taining Tran-Q boosted beef gains improvement in gain and a 9% day for the110-day feeding px riod. 
6%-27% with an all-trial average improvement in feed efficiency. But a similar group go. the 
of 12.4%! Feed efficiency im- Stilbestrol gave a 17% increase same ration plus Tran-G and 
provements ranged from 5%-23% in gain and a 13% better feed effi- averaged 3.13 lbs. a day—: 0 in- 
with an all-trial average of 10.2%! ciency. A combination of Ter- crease of 9%! They also a 2 5% 
The extra dollar return added ramycin and stilbestrol gave a less feed per lb. of gain. 
by feeds containing Tran-Q was 23% boost in gain and a 16% im- There was no significant : ffer- 
up to $11.13 per head over and provement in feed efficiency. ence in dressing percentag: But 
above its cost! When Tran-Q was added in all . . . the group without. T an-Q 
i three cases, there was a further had an average high-goed ¢ *cass 
Unlike anything in your feeds 12% improvement in rate of gain grade while the steers g ‘ting 
The extra gains and improved and a further 7% improvement in Tran-Q had an average low /wice 
feed efficiency your customers feed efficiency! carcass grade. 
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TRAN-Q 


Cattle apparently have a great 
tolerance to Tran-Q. In feeding 
trials, as much as 400 times the 
recommended dose has been given 
without harm. 

Moreover, research now under- 
way is expected to extend the use 
of feeds containing Tran-Q right 
dc wn to the calf. Tran-Q may well 
be the nutritional development 
tl at will break the market for 
fe mula feeds wide open. 


Spectacular results with 
sheep, too 


lt work with lambs, feeds con- 
te ning Tran-Q have given im- 
pr vement in rate of gain up to 
4. - and up to 22% improvement 
in eed efficiency. 

‘he average dollar return per 
ar mal over controls was $ .87 
0.’ 2r and above the cost of 


Tran-Q based on feed prices at 
time of tests.~ 2 


A versatile ingredient 
Tran-Q is effective in all kinds of 
rations including high-roughage 
and high-energy finishing feeds. 

Feed companies should add 
Tran-Q at a rate that when fed 
will furnish a recommended level 
of 24% mg. per head per day 


Get full data now 


Pfizer has submitted data to FDA 
by which feed manufacturers can 


obtain approval for feeds con- 


taining Tran-Q. Data on com- 
binations of Tran-Q and other 
feed additives are now being ac- 
cumulated for submission to FDA 
for early clearance. 

The feed companies and -feed 
dealers that bring this important 
nutritional discovery to producers 
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The extra profit of up to $11.13 
per head will add valuable sales 
appeal to your feed. 


in their area first will benefit the 
most. Call your Pfizer representa- 
tive for details on this new way 
to boost feed sales. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Suppliers of antibiotics, vitamins 
and other growth-promoting 
feed ingredients to the feed industry. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., 
Chamblee, Ga. 


1500 15th St., San Francisco 3 


In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q. 


@TERRAMYCIN BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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quality protein supplement per day 
and minerals, free-choice, has resulted 
in: 

1) Up to 25 per cent reduction in 
feed costs. 

2) One to three more pigs per litter 
at farrowing time. 

3) One to three more pigs per litter 
at weaning. 

In addition to 1.5 pounds of high 
quality protein supplement, bred gilts 
should be fed one to two pounds of 
grain per head per day for best results. 

A recent report from Pennsylvania 
showed that sows fed 1.5 pounds of 
corn and one pound of protein supple- 
ment per day with soybean silage 
weaned 2.2 more pigs per litter than 
for sows fed a conventional complete 
ration, hand-fed. The average feed 
cost per pig at birth was 34 per cent 
less for the silage fed sows ($1.96 vs. 
$1.29). At Purdue a pound per day of 
protein supplement was not adequate 
when corn silage was fed. 


Confinement vs. Pasture Feeding 

In past years, the widespread use of 
good legume pastures has been recom- 
mended for nutritional as well as sani- 
tary reasons. Recommendations for 
feeding sows and fattening hogs on 
pasture were based on research in 
which it was shown that pasture feed- 
ing not only stimulated gains by sup- 
plying essential vitamins, minerals, 
and amino acids, but it was also shown 
that pasture saved feed and thus low- 
ered the cost of producing the hogs. 
Today we have a better knowledge of 
the protein quality and mineral and 
vitamin requirements. It is no longer 
necessary to have pastures for produc- 
tion of swine. In addition, with in- 
creased land value, it has become more 
costly to feed hogs on pasture. Con- 
finement feeding of swine during the 
growing-finishing period is a practice 
that is definitely increasing. Dr. J. H. 
Conrad of Purdue University recently 
summarized the results of 12 differ- 
ent experiments conducted in recent 
years by six universities with a total 
of 948 hogs. 


A comparison of the results show 
that pigs fed in confinement gained 
about 2 per cent faster than pigs 


fed on pasture. Pasture feeding saved 
only 10 pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
of gain, about three per cent of the 
feed required and the difference in 
feed cost amounted to only 33 cents 
worth of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain. These differences are quite small 
when one figures the value of land 
for other purposes, the farmer would 
get a very small return from supply- 
ing pasture for fattening hogs. For ex- 
ample, if each pig gained 160 pounds 
during the growing-finishing period, 
at the rate of 20 pigs per acre, the 
saving would amount to 320 pounds 
of feed worth $10.60 per acre. 


Drylot Work 

Sows can also be fed successfully in 
drylot during the gestation period. Re- 
cent work reported from the Ohio ex- 
periment station showed that hogs 
were successfully kept on concrete 
through three generations with no 
breeding problems. However, I do not 
believe that we will see as rapid a 
change from the use of pasture for 
sows as we will in the case of fatten- 
ing hogs. Silage, pasture, and other 
fibrous ingredients will continue to be 
used more in gestation rations of sows 
and gilts. 


Iron-Dextran Injections 

Iron deficiency in young pigs has 
been one of the major problems in suc- 
cessful confinement rearing of young 
pigs. Sows milk is deficient in iron for 
the baby pig. In the past, various 
methods have been used for the pre- 
vention of iron deficiency anemia. 
Two of the most common methods 
have been supplying clean dirt in the 
pen as a source of iron and swabbing 
the sow’s udder with an iron solution. 
Iron deficiency anemia is character- 
ized by a reduction in the number of 
red blood cells and this is reflected by 
a reduction in hemoglobin level. In 
general an anemic pig becomes listless, 
unthrifty, he scours, and has a lower 
resistance to disease. 

Several soluble iron products have 
appeared on the market during the 
past year to be used for injecting iron 
into baby pigs. A single two-cc. injec- 
tion of an iron-dextran solution, which 
supplied 100 miltigrams of iron was 


Confinement vs. Pasture for Growing-Finishing Swine 


Confinement 


Number of pigs 


474 


Average daily gain, pounds, 


1.56 


Feed per 100 pounds gain, pounds 


320 


Feed cost per 100 pounds gain 


$9.29 
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used by many farmers with great suc- 
cess during the past spring and sum- 
mer. The two cc. of iron-dextran solu- 
tion is injected into the muscle of the 
ham of each pig when it is three to 
five days old. One injection is usually 
enough to protect the pig during the 
suckling period. Results from several 
experiment stations have shown the 
iron-dextran injections to be quite ef- 
fective in preventing anemia, increas- 
ing the weight of pigs and improve- 
ment in general health of the pigs. 

The results we have obtained at 
McMillen are fairly typical of results 
reported from other sources. In an ex- 
periment run in the spring of 1958, 
half of the pigs were injected with 
iron-dextran at one to two days of 
age; the other half of the pigs were 
provided clean sod in the stall as a 
source of iron. The pigs injected with 
iron-dextran gained 40 per cent faster 
up to 21 days of age. The iron-dextran 
pigs weighted 2.8 pounds more per 
pig when weaned at 21 days. They 
were also in better condition and had 
normal blood hemoglobin levels. The 
other pigs had sub-normal blood hem- 
oglobin. 

Another experiment concerned a 
group of four-week-old pigs that were 
scouring badly. All of these pigs had 
been injected with two cc. of iron- 
dextran at one to two days of age. 
When this group of pigs was injected 
with iron-dextran at four weeks, the 
scours cleared up immediately. We be- 
lieve that much of the baby pig scours 
seen in the field is a result of iron de- 
ficiency, and can be corrected by an 
injection of an iron-dextran compound. 
Michigan State workers also have sug- 
gested that if pigs are not eating free- 
ly of a creep ration by the time they 
are three weeks old, they may need a 
second shot of iron-dextran. They 
have recommended giving the second 
injection if pigs are gaining slowly or 
unthrifty in appearance or have a 
tendency to scour. 


Mixed vs. Free-Choice Feeding 

This has been a very controversial 
subject for many years. Published ex- 
perimental data show considerable 
variation in results among different 
experiments. 

Conrad at Purdue recently summar- 
ized all of the work reported from 
various experiment stations during the 
past four years. A comparison of the 
average data with a total of 570 pigs 
fed on concrete showed that the pigs 
fed complete mixed rations grew four 
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In Multiwall packaging, paradoxically, it’s some- 
times necessary to add in order to reduce. Take the 


case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


The firm uses Sewn Open 


Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 


operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 


SEW STRONG construction © 
(reinforcing strips at top and 
bottom of bag). The stronger closure enabled the 

basis weight of each bag to be reduced by 10#. The 
new sewing method led to a reduction in bag length, 


Better Multiwall performance 


through better 


planning 
k 
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MULTIWALL PLAN : 


helps 


are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Pian 


reduce 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


Multiwall user 


bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 
Present Sewn Valve Multiwalls 
Union Moltiwall 

_ complete changeover will further 
_ streamline bagging and, based 
onthecompany’s annual require- 
_ ments, result in thousands of 

dollars in additional savings. 


to Sewn Open Mouth types. This 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 


Packaging Efficiency Plan 

~~ is helping packers like yourself 
get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


_| UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG- CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Free-Choice vs. Mixed Rations for Growing-Finishing Swine on Concrete 


Free-Choice Mixed 
Number of pigs : 285 285 
Average daily gain, pounds 1.48 1.54 
Feed per 100 pounds gain, pounds 330 339 
Feed cost per 100 pounds gain $9.46 $10.05 


per cent faster than the free-choice 
pigs. However, the free-choice pigs 
made more efficient gains by requiring 
three per cent less feed. Due to the 
savings in feed and the saving of the 
grinding and mixing cost, the feeding 
of free-choice rations from weaning 
to market on concrete costs less. 


The results were essentially the 
same for hogs fed on pasture, except 
that there were a greater difference in 
rate of gain in favor of the complete 
mixed ration. The complete mixed ra- 
tion hogs gained seven per cent faster 
than the free-choice hogs, when fed 
on pasture. 

Results of our experimental work 
indicate that most of the benefit from 
a complete mixed ration feeding pro- 
gram occurs early in the feeding pro- 
gram, prior to the time the hogs reach 
100 pounds. 

The results of two recent experi- 
ments at our farm showed that the 
pigs fed a complete mixed ration 
gained an average of eight per cent 
faster on the mixed ration. These data 
are for the pigs up to 75 pounds in 
one experiment and up to 100 pounds 
in the other experiment. Beyond 100 
pounds the beneficial effects of a 
mixed ration when normal corn was 
fed was not consistently great enough 
to justify the added cost of grinding 
and mixing. However, it has been 
noted in field observations that when 
corn is old, hard, or off-quality, so 
that consumption may not be regulat- 
ed properly, a complete mixed ration 
will assure better balance of nutrients 
and give better results. 


Pellets vs. Meal 

The pelleting of certain hog rations 
seems to have definite advantages. 
These advantages are more evident 
with rations which contain large 
amounts of fibrous ingredients, such 
as barley, oats, or alfalfa. The advan- 
tages of pelleted rations are increased 
feed consumption, due to increased 
density of the ration and greater palat- 
ability, and an improvement in feed 
utilization because of less feed wast- 
age. Another advantage which is often 
mentioned by people who have used 
pellets is the convenience and the ease 
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of handling and feeding. 

Because of the lower density and 
higher fiber content of barley, there 
appears to be a greater advantage from 
pelleting barley rations than from pel- 
leting rations containing corn. The 
average of 10 experiments conducted 
at North Dakota, Montana, Illinois, 
and Idaho showed that pellet rations 
containing barley increased gains 14 
per cent and resulted in a 15 per cent 
saving in feed. 

On the other hand, the results of 
four experiments at North Dakota, 
Illinois, Purdue, and Michigan State 
where corn supplied the grain portion 
of the ration, pelleting the ration in- 
creased the rate of gain four per cent 
and reduced the amount of feed re- 
quired per pound of gain six per cent. 
A comparison of the differences be- 
tween pelleted corn rations and barley 
rations shows the much greater ben- 
efit from pelleting of a bulkier type 
ration, such as the barley ration. Ex- 
periments we have completed show 
that the greatest benefit from pelleting 
a corn supplement ration for growing- 
finishing pigs occurs during the period 
from weaning up to 75 pounds. 

Pellets resulted in 12 per cent faster 
growth for pigs from weaning up to 
75 pounds with no difference in feed 
efficiency. For the periods from 75 up 
to 125 pounds and from 125 pounds 
to market weight, there were no sig- 
nificant differnces in the performance 
between meal and pellets. 


Hygromycin 
Hygromycin B has been tested by a 
number of experiment stations and 
commercial laboratories and it has 
been found that this chemical, which 


is also an antibiotic, inhibits worm egg 
production of three important internal 
parasites — the large intestinal round 
worm, nodular worms, and whip- 
worms. Recommendations are for hy- 
gromycin to be fed until pigs weigh 
80 to 100 pounds. Hygromycin must 
be fed for at least five weeks to be ef- 
fective. When fed in this manner, pigs 
will be relatively free of round worms, 
nodular worms, and whipworms and 
will reach market weight before be- 
coming infected again, even though 
hygromycin is not fed beyond 80 to 
100 pounds. The effect of hygromy- 
cin feeding on rate of gain and feed 
conversion has been quite variable 
among experiments reported. This ap- 
parently is due to the level of anthel- 
mintic infection in the pigs being 
tested. 

If the pigs are extremely wormy and 
subject to additional infestation, hy- 
gromycin can be expected to show a 
greater benefit than it can under rel- 
atively clean conditions. In recent 
months there have been several re- 
ports where hygromycin was fed from 
weaning until market weight. In many 
of these trials there has not been any 
benefit and in some cases, a detrimen- 
tal effect upon growth from feeding 
the hygromycin during the latter part 
of the growing period. 

It has been suggested by some that 
the hygromycin apparently decreases 
feed consumption suggesting a prob- 
lem in palatability for pigs beyond 
100 to 120 pounds. Most tests do not 
show any indication of increased gains 
and feed efficiency for hogs due to 
antibiotic activity of hygromycin B. 
Apparently the only effect of hygro- 
mycin B is its anthelmintic effect. Ob- 
servations in the field also indicate 
that hygromycin B has been quite ef- 
fective in controlling intestinal round 
worms, nodular worms, and whip- 
worms when fed up to 80 to 100 
pounds. 

Feeding for Meat-Type Carcasses 

More and more emphasis is continu- 


Meal vs. Pellets for Growing-Finishing Swine 


Barley Rations 
Meal Pellets 
Number of pigs 218 218 
Daily gain, pounds 1.33 1.52 
Feed per 100 pounds gain, pounds 441 373 
Corn Rations 
Number of pigs 40 40 
Daily gain, pounds 1.57 1.67 
Feed per 100 pounds gain, pounds 333 320 
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ONLY DAFFIN. HAS i HE 


QUICK CUSTOMER HARVEST 


MERCHANDISING HELP 


worth $5.00 for each new customer 
of your Mobile Mill Service. 


Q. C. H. (Quick Customer Harvest) Plan is another Daffin “PLUS”. 


HOW IT. WORKS: Daffin will award you additional 
Business Building help equivalent to $5.00 for each new 
customer obtained with your new Feedmobile during 
your first 120 days of ownership! 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE: YOU ... by taking delivery of a 
new Daffin Feedmobile between now and December 
31, 1958. 


The Q. C. H. Plan is devised to help you develop a profitable on-the-farm 
feed service QUICKLY. It can be used for free demonstrations, to intro- 
duce your brand of feed concentrates, to promote the sale of molasses, 
and in many other ways to attract new customers. 

It is added to the Daffin training and merchandising program which has 
proved so successful with owners everywhere. Here is your best oppor- 
tunity of the year... take advantage of it! 


W 


aS 
=> 


(with Labor Removed! ) 


affin MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


~ 3157 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The new Daffin Feedmobile . . . 
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ing to be placed on the production of 
meat-type hogs. Consumer preference 
definitely has shown that to be most 
acceptable, pork cuts must have a high 
proportion of lean meat with as small 
amount of fat as possible. Many feed- 
ers have found that with the proper 
breeding, feeding, and management, 
they can improve the quality of mar- 
ket hogs and will receive a higher 
price at the market. 

Carcass quality appears to be affect- 
ed more by breeding than by feeding 
or management. On the other hand, 
once the proper breeding is available, 
good feeding and good management 
are necessary to bring out the good car- 
cass quality that the animal is capable 
of producing. Factors that have been 
reported to affect the carcass quality 
of hogs are: 

1) Limited feeding 

2) Roughage 

3) Grains 

4) Pasture feeding 

5) Protein level - 

6) 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic 
acid. 

Limited Feeding 

Limiting the feed intake to 60 to 
70 per cent of normal has been shown 
to produce leaner carcasses. This prac- 
tice has been used in European coun- 
tries for a number of years for the 
production of good carcass quality. 
The disadvantage to this system is that 
more labor is used, pigs gain slower, 
and it takes longer to get them to 
market weight. Some experiments in- 
dicate also that it takes more feed per 
100 pounds to gain with limited feed- 
ing. This system of raising hogs defi- 
nitely is not one that will be used in 
the Corn Belt and in other areas of 
hog production in the United States. 


Roughage 

Some people have attempted to pro- 
duce leaner carcasses by feeding a 
high roughage ration. Oat hulls, oats, 
corn cobs, and alfalfa have been used. 
By feeding roughage to limit feed in- 
take, it has been hoped that carcass 
quality would be improved. Much of 
the work has shown that roughage 
feeding will decrease back fat thick- 
ness. However, in addition, gains are 
decreased, feed required per 100 
pounds of gain is greatly increased 
and dressing percentage decreased. 
Overall grade also has been reduced in 
some cases because of soft carcasses 
even though back fat thickness was 
decreased. 
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Grains 
Barley and oats have been used to 
improve carcass leanness. The im- 


provement probably is due to the fiber’ 


content of these feeds. This has the 
effect of limiting energy intake, so 
that rate of gain is slower. At the same 
time these gains are less efficient and 
more time is required to feed a hog to 
market weight. 


Pasture Feeding 

Hogs fed on pasture usually will 
have leaner carcasses. Hogs on pasture 
normally will not gain as fast because 
of partial limitation of feed consump- 
tion and, the bulkiness of the pasture. 
The slower rate of growth from lower 
energy intake and more exercise on 
pasture results in leaner carcasses. The 
disadvantages of pasture feeding for 
fattening hogs already have been dis- 
cussed previously. 


Protein Level 

Much of the published experimental 
work indicates that carcass quality 
cannot be improved by increasing the 
protein level of the ration. In these 
tests the recommended level of protein 
required for maximum gains and maxi- 
mum feed effiicency was the lowest 
level fed. Recent experiments we have 


Nebraska Feed Nutrition 
Conference Is Oct. 30 


The 1958 feed and nutrition conference 
sponsored by the University of Nebraska 
and the Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation will be held Oct. 30 on the agri- 
cultural college campus. A wide range of 
subjects is scheduled for coverage. 

In charge of conference planning is Dr. 
John L. Adams of the school’s poultry hus- 
bandry department. 

Subjects to be covered include pelleted 
rations for ruminants, the effect of mechani- 
cal drying on the nutritive value of feeds, 
physiological factors which influence feed 
efficiency, integration in animal production, 
the future of the feed industry, stored sil- 
age, mechanized feeding, and tranquilizers. 


Norris Nedela of Omaha 


Is New Ewing Salesman 


Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif., has ap- 
pointed a new regional sales representative 
who will headquarter at Omaha. He is Nor- 
ris A. Nedela, who wifl work with Regional 
Sales Manager Hank Wilder. 

Mr. Nedela was a poultry service repre- 
sentative for Crete (Neb.) Mills for seven 
years. He has operated a feed mill at Colo- 
rado Springs and was a sales representative 
for a chemical and feed supplement firm. 


The new Ewing represntative will serve 
feed men in parts of Nebraska, South Dako- 
ta, and Iowa. 


completed show that protein levels 
lower than recommended for maxi- 
mum gain and maximum feed efficien- 
cy definitely will produce fatter car- 
casses. On the other hand, carcass 
quality was not improved by feeding 
protein above the requirements. For 
this reason it is essential that if good, 
meat-type hogs are to be produced 
adequate protein as required for maxi- 
mum gains should be fed. When lower 
levels of protein are fed, during the 
fattening period, in order to conserve 
protein supplement, fatter less desir- 
able carcasses can result. 


3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 

The latest development as far as 
carcass quality is concerned is feeding 
3-nitro. Data from Iowa State College 
published earlier this year showed that 
back fat thickness was decreased seven 
pet cent (1.77 vs. 1.64 inches) by 
feeding 3-nitro in the growing finish- 
ing rations. Additional data should be 
forthcoming from other experiment 
stations later this year. 


What’s Ahead 

Now a look into the future. It seems 
to be quite popular today to predict 
what growth and feed efficiency will 
be obtained with growing-finishing 
animals in the future. A number of 
predictions for both poultry and swine 
have been made during the past year 
or two. I might say that my crystal 
ball is no better thany anybody else’s, 
whether we will see pigs gaining two 
pounds per day from birth to market 
weight in the future or not, only time 
can tell. Many individual pigs in feed- 
ing experiments have accomplished 
this rate of gain from weaning to mar- 
ket weight, but so far as I know, this 
is still too much to expect from birth 
to market weight. 

As far as feed efficiency is con- 
cerned, it is not uncommon today to 
see reports of pigs requiring less than 
300 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain from weaning to market weight. 
How much improvement can be made 
on this in the future, we can only wait 
and see. 

Economic considerations in the for- 
mulation of feeds are far more impor- 
tant than record gains or outstanding 
feed efficiency values with impracti- 
cal, costly rations. If lower cost sources 
of energy become available so that 
higher energy rations for hogs are 
economical, we can look forward to 
greater efficiencies in hog production 
than are available today. 
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STREATOR, ILL -usA. 


FORDS 


Sensationally New 


DIAL-THE-GRIND 


The Airmatic’s patented ‘‘Dial-The- 
Grind” control can be installed any- 
where convenient. By remote con- 
trol, you turn a dial to select any one 
of 3 screens. The selection of grind 
is controlled without stopping the 
mill ...or the operator leaving the 
work floor. This revolutionary fea- 
ture eliminates time wasting screen 
changes, and permits more flexible, 
economical mill operation! 
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MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


| of Fords Molasses Blenders Vertical Mixers 
Corn Shellers ¢ Pneumatic Grainvayors 


RADICALLY NEW 


Lets you dial the grind...a 
totally new concept in hammer- 
mill control and operation 


With a simple twist of a dial, the revolutionary new 
FORDS Airmatic Hammermill ‘chang es grinds instantly 
by redirecting air through the screen ...an 
entirely new approach to hammermill operation! Here, at 
last, is your — to common mill problems. The new 
Airmatic eliminates 


1. Leaving the work floor to change screens. 

2. Shutting off the motor to change screens. 

3. Jamming, binding, and sticking of screens. 

4. Restrictions on locating controls. 

5. Necessity of high head room. 

6. Push-pull rods, bell cranks, levers, cleanpe, etc. 
The exclusive, patented AIRMATIC MILL provides instant 
screen change even while the mill is being fed! Open throat 
design permits grinding hay without pre-shredding. Inde- 
pendent fan drive provides maximum capacity and effi- 
ciency of operation. The new AIRMATIC is only 46” 
high for easy installation in plants with shallow pits or 
low ceilings. The simplicity of design of AIRMATIC pro- 
vides a screen change mill without the complications nor- 
mally associated with equipment of this kind. 


For the newest, most modern feed mill equipment, automation 
engineered to your needs, write to: 2942 5. Miacis St. 
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Agricultural Picture 
Farming Future 


Farmers work hard and take great 
financial risks to make money. They 
like making money — as most of them 
are doing today. But they also take 
great satisfaction in putting their best 
efforts into the most basic business in 
the world — feeding us all. 

{This is how Secretary Benson 
launched an October address before 
the Seattle Rotarians, whom he ad- 
dressed at that city’s Olympic hotel. 
This is a substantial part of his talk.} 


GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT GOVE 


There’s a reason why farmers in 
this country are such successful pro- 
ducers. It can be put in one word: 
freedom. 

In Russia, where there is precious 
little freedom, food in variety is scarce. 
It is also very expensive in terms of 
the hours of labor needed to buy it. 
Clothing and shoes, which also come 
originally from the farms, are sky-high 
in price. 

In Red China, where there is no 
freedom, food is a constant problem. 
A Red Chinese leader is supposed to 
have said that Red China can afford 
to lose 300 million people in a war. 
This is a cold-blooded, chilling state- 
ment. Can he mean war might be a 
political solution to the starvation and 
semi-starvation that leads to revolt? 

In the United States, under our free 
enterprise system, we have food in 
plenty and in variety. Not only that, 
food is a good buy. 

Sometimes we seem almost to have 
too much food, when we talk about 
our problems of surpluses. But I be- 
lieve most of us would rather worry 
about overweight rather than hunger. 
Though the dieter may not think so at 
times, there is a serious difference be- 
tween reducing and starving. 

Last fall I visited India, a country 
that is moving forward with a vigor 
that is not fully appreciated in much 
of the western world, I am glad that 
we have been able to further India’s 
economic advance by making avail- 
able substantial quantities of our farm 


By EZRA T. BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


products. These products have helped 
to feed and clothe the people of India, 
to hold down inflation, and, since a 
major part of Indian rupees received 
are loaned back to the government of 
India, to accelerate economic develop- 
ment. Just last week, we signed an 
agreement with the government of In- 
dia which includes almost 100 million 
bushels of wheat. 


Farm Progress 
We are encouraged by progress we 


SECRETARY BENSON 


Future is not clouded. 


have made in recent months and years. 
Let me cite you a few examples of 
fundamental strength in agriculture: 

Realized net income of farm oper- 
ators for the first three quarters of 
1958 is estimated at 19 per cent higher 
than for the first nine months of 1957. 
This huge increase was the largest for 
any similar period sincé price con- 
trols were removed following World 
War II. 

Per capita farm income is currently 
running at the highest level on record. 

Gross farm income for the first nine 


months of 1958 is estimated to be the 
second highest on record. 

It now appears that the percentage 
of gain in net income for the entire 
year will remain at approximately the 
same level. 

There is other evidence — abun- 
dant evidence — of the basic strength 
of American agriculture. 

Farm assets this year hit a new rec- 
ord high of 188 billion dollars. 

American farmers have less than 
$11 in debts for each $100 assets as 
compared with $19 for each $100 in 
1940. 

Farm ownership is at a record high 
— with two out of every three farms 
free of all mortgage debt. The family- 
type farm continues to dominate the 
agricultural scene. Ninety-six per cent 
of our farms are family operations — 
about the same percentage as 30 years 
ago. 


Exports Grow 

Exports of U. S. farm commodities 
totaled $8.8 billion in the two years 
ending last June 30 — highest ever for 
any two-year period. This record total 
was made possible through the opera- 
tion of Public Law 480, the surplus 
disposal program developed and ap- 
proved by the 83rd congress which 
authorizes sales and farm products 
abroad for foreign currencies and 
through barter transactions, 

The rural development program is 
raising living standards of the small 
low-income farmers through local, 
state, and federal cooperation. Work 


_is progressing in 30 states and Puerto 


Rico. The programs include rural in- 
dustries development, especially wood 
products, reforestation, and improved 
marketing of farm products. The rural 
development program is the first real 
concerted effort to deal with the spe- 
cial needs of low-income farmers. 
These statistics are not to imply we 
are without problems in agriculture. 
We still have some serious unsolved 
problems and there has been some real 
hardship among some farm families. 


No Problem Is So Great That It Cannot Be Solved — 
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‘put your 
confidence in 


consistently 


superior performance 


Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do 
not make.a superior product. What your customers expect 
of the Vitamin A in your feeds is that it will be readily 
assimilated by their animals...and that the vitamin 
potency will be retained during storage, under varying 
heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


availability: Continuing research proves that no stability: Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove 
real difference can be said to exist in the availability of the consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


major, commercially accepted Vitamin A Products. How- @ In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #1-53-54-2)* 
ever, Peter Hand Vitamin A is above the average line of @ In MASHES (Test #L-53-54-1)* 


response more often than any other. (Test #Al-58C)* The @ In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Test #A-4-54)* 
important difference in Vitamin A products is in their @ In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #L-54-40)* 


stability. @ In WATER (Test #L-54-37)* 


§ *For complete details and information on results and conditions of testing 
PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is available in a wide variety of : - gene a ern 

potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. : Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. B-10 

1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 

Please send me complete testing details, plus full data and recommended 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION : usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A. 


Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Name Title. 


: Company Name 
also superior quality custom premixes blended fo : adaress 


© 1958 P.H.B. Co. your exacting specifications 
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There has never been a time in United 
States history when the farmer has 
been free of problems — either indi- 
vidually or collectively. , 

I would be less than honest if I told 
you that I have have a simple cure-all 
for all farm problems. No one does. 

The adjustment from war to peace 
is always difficult for farmers. The 
pains of adjustment to our fast-moving 
economy are sometimes severe, and the 
responsibility of government to help 
cushion the effects of these changes is 
fully recognized. These things cannot 
be accomplished overnight but I am 
convinced we are moving in the right 
direction. 

My basic and continual concern as 
secretary of agriculture is to further 
improve farm income soundly — not 
with short-term political panaceas 
which are unfeasible, and which dis- 
regard sound economics and _ basic 
facts! 

We in agriculture have a vital in- 
terest in the progress of the business 
and labor forces of our great nation. 

We in agriculture are deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare and problems 
of labor and business. 

Workers, businessmen, and their 
families provide our biggest market. 
Farmers are businessmen and many 
farmers are employes of labor. Many 
farm families have members who work 
in factories and offices in the towns. 

The activities of business organiza- 
tions and labor unions frequently di- 
rectly affect the marketing of our 
farm products. 

Wage rates and business margins 
have a notable effect on the cost of 
the tools, equipment, supplies, and 
transportation farmers need to pro- 
duce their commodities. 


Food Values 

The food industry — farmers, proc- 
essors, and distributors — has done a 
remarkable job in supplying labor with 
good buys. Its efficiency makes good 
food more easily available for less 
work. 

Food is a good buy. Farmers can 
rightly have even better prices. They 
should have a larger portion of the 
food dollar. And food would still be a 
good buy. 


Labor Gains 
Farmers are happy to see good 
wages in industry, because well paid 
workers make good customers for food 
and textiles and leather and tobacco. 
But farmers, both as farmers and as 
good citizens, are disturbed by two 
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matters concerning labor. 

First, they are concerned about 
wage increases which continue the 
spiral of inflation without an equiv- 
alent increase in’ productivity. As 
heavy purchasers of expensive produc- 
tion-tools, such as tractors, combines, 
and trucks, farmers continually are 
pressed by the cost-price squeeze. 

Second, they are concerned by the 
charges of racketeering and hoodlum- 
ism in certain unions so widely publi- 
cized in recent months. They are con- 
cerned that domination by union lead- 
ers who use their positions for person- 
al or political gain inpinges upon the 
freedom of union members. 

We all have our problems. 

We all have our self-interests. 


We all are busy looking after our- 
selves. 


Suburbs, Industry 
Are Cutting Down 
Cropland Acreage 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


Industry, suburban development, 
highways, airports, and other things 
associated with a growing and advanc- 
ing population are making deep in- 
roads in the country's best farmland. 
The Soil Conservation service estimates 
that about 1% million acres of choice 
cropland are being taken each year 
for non-agricultural uses. 


The situation concerns SCS officials, 
though they admit they don't know just 
what can be done about it. An obvious 
solution, they point out, would be to 
take poor cropland whenever possible 
for such things as highways, airports, 
and suburban developments. Little or 
no effort is being made now to differ- 
entiate between good and poor land, 
they explain. 

The SCS officials question whether 
federal legislation would be practical, 
or even desirable, in this field. The 
problem, as they see it, is one that be- 
longs to the states and local govern- 
ments. 

On the basis of the 1950 population, 
there are 3.2 acres of cropland for 
each person in the United States. By 
1975, the SCS estimates, there will be 
about 2.1 acres per person. 

And, looking ahead to the year 
2000, it is estimated that the avail- 
able cropland will amount to only 1.5 
acres per person. 


At the same time, we all fervently 
want a stronger, greater America. In 
pursuing our own affairs under our 
free enterprise system we are moving 
toward that goal. 

I have been trying to suggest today 
that we add just a little effort to un- 
derstand each other better — to work 
together just a little more. 


Teamwork 

Working together, we can maintain 
the strength of the pillars — free en- 
terprise, private property, and a mar- 
ket economy. 

This is not only the farmers’ battle 
to be free. This is your battle — the 
battle of everyone who believes in in- 
dividual enterprise rather than super- 
bureaucrats, I am convinced that busi- 
nessmen and their organizations should 
be as fully active politically as any oth- 
er organization. 

We must stand up and be counted 
for what we believe. 

We must not compromise our prin- 
ciples for the sake of expediency. 

We must recognize our responsibili- 
ties and resist the temptation to regard 
our Nation as some great benefactor 
whose wealth is ours for the spending 
rather than ours for the tending. 


W must continually be thankful to 
God in Heaven for the blessings of 
good government, but at the same 
time be eternally mindful that this 
blessing is ours only because there are 
those who fought and always will 
fight to preserve it. 


Not all the pioneering was finished 
when our forefathers crossed the 
plains. There are new trials to be 
marked out, new truths to be discov- 
ered and old truths to be rediscovered. 
This is as exciting and as stimulating a 
venture as our fathers undertook more 
than 100 years ago. The obstacles are 
different but they are equally chal- 
lenging, and fully as formidable. 

Freedom — justice — integrity — 
understanding — responsibility. These 
are not mere words. They are realities. 
They can be achieved. 

Achievement takes work. Achieve- 
ment takes character. 

Cooperating as partners in progress 
we can achieve our goals. 

With God’s help we can and we will 
build a prosperous, expanding, and 
free agriculture; a prosperous, expand- 
ing, and free business economy; in a 
prosperous, expanding, and free Amer- 
ica — an America which is economic- 


ally, socially, and spiritually sound. 
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No W PELL-O-MATIC MAKES 


PELLETING POSSIBLE AND PROFITABLE 
FOR EVERY LOCAL MIXER 


Meet that demand for pellets in your market the 
easy way .. . without making a big investment in 
equipment you do not need! PELL-O-MATIC is the 
modern, dry process pellet mill that does away with 
cumbersome, expensive steam boilers, coolers, and 
useless accessories. Now you can produce fine, sal- 
able, and extra nutritious pellets from all types of 
mixes in-five different sizes up to 5¥¢” simply by push- 
ing the starter button on a PELL-O-MATIC. Being fully 
automatic, no special operator is needed or extra 
help necessary. When the hopper is empty of feed, 


the PELL-O-MATIC shuts off automatically. Owners 


are constantly amazed at the high output per hour 
and report increased profits from $50 to $80 per 
day. Modernize your mill with a PELL-O-MATIC dry 
process pellet mill. 


Small investment, simple to 
install, low operating cost 


PELL-O-MATIC is a complete pellet mill occupying less 
than 15 square feet of floor space. Motors, starters, 
all electric controls and automatic feeding equipment 
are included. You need merely connect your power 
to the control panel, flow your feed meal to the 
automatic feeder and remove the completed salable 
pellet product. Completely dust-tight control panel 
and newest type motor. Die changes can be made 
in less than 30 minutes. 


Write for full information: 


| “Machinery Development cop 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MIN 


The FIRST and ONLY 
pellet mill designed 
for and successfully 
producing dry pellets 


* NO STEAM NEEDED! 
* FULLY AUTOMATIC 


In use in leading feed mills 
in most sections of the country 


“Pellets are an important part of our business and 
growing in volume every month. By installing the 
PELL-O-MATIC pellet mill, it gave us the oppor- 
tunity to start in the pellet business with a small 
investment and no increase in operating cost. The 
volume and quality of pellets the PELL-O-MATIC 
produces exceed even our expectations." 
MARTIN KUHR 
Blair Feed Mill 
Blair, Nebraska 
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This is the impressive new head- 
quarters building for Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., at suburban Waltham, 
Mass., in the greater Boston area. The 
structure was formally dedicated the 
last week of September. 

Wirthmore formerly headquartered 
at 177 Milk st. in downtown Boston 
and had its research laboratories at 
Malden, Mass. The laboratories are 
now housed in impressive new quar- 
ters in the modern, functional build- 


ing at Waltham. 

The firm is part of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. organization and is headed by 
Robert F. McLeod as president. 

In November, The Feed Bag will 
present an illustrated history of Wirth- 
more from the 19th century to the 
present, Our December issue will spot- 
light Wirthmore’s intensive research 
program. These two special articles are 
exclusive to The Feed Bag and have 
been prepared by its editorial director. 


Red Book for 1959 Will 


Feature Hill, Lassiter 
Drs. F. W. Hill and Charles A. Lassiter 


will contribute special material for the 1959 
edition of The Feed Bag Red Book, annual 
reference volume and buyer’s guide for the 
feed industry. The new, completely-revised 
edition will appear in March. 

For several past editions, winners of the 


AUTHORS LASSITER & HILL 
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research awards of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers have contributed editorial materi- 
al. Dr. Lassiter of Michigan State Univer- 
sity earned his award in dairy research and 
Dr. Hill of Cornell University in poultry 
work, 

The Feed Bag Red Book is the only ref- 
erence book of its kind and contains com- 
plete analyses of all types of feed ingre- 
dients plus special sections on formula feeds, 
machinery, and specialties and a great many 


statistical tables. 

First advertising forms for the new Red 
Book will close Jan. 1. For rates, full facts 
on The Red Book, companion publication 
to The Feed Bag, send inquiries to 1712 W. 
St. Paul av., Milwaukee 3. 


Announce New Members 


Of Honeggers’ Sales Staff 


Several new additions to the sales staff 
of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Iil., 
have been announced by Vice President & 
General Sales Manager Elmer S. Roth. The 
new district managers will serve in Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Illinois. 

Burdett C. Schweitzer was named dis- 
trict manager for the Sibley (lowa) district; 
W. M. Donald for the Waterloo (Iowa) 
area; Dan Ernst for Hannibal, Mo.; John A. 
Forsberg for Norfolk, Neb.; and Lawrence 
J. Nordhues for Lexington, Neb. 

Supervising farm building sales for the 
Lincoln (Neb.) district will be Robert J. 
Stauber Jr. His father, Robert M. Stauber 
Sr., was named building sales representa- 
tive for York, Neb. 

In Illinois, Byron C. Redd was appointed 
building salesman for Harrisburg and Cen- 
tralia. Lincoln Stater Bob Gordon was 
named district sales manager for the Free- 
port area. 


Walker Directs Purina’s 
New Soybean Division 


Establishment of a new soybean division 
has been announced by Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. It will be responsible for soybean 
buying, processing, and oil merchandising. 

D. B. Walker, who has been with Puri- 
na for 23 years, will function as director of 
the new division. Purina has five soybean 
plants. 


Elliot Ludington of Chase 
Is Dead at Age of 82 


Elliot K. Ludington, pioneer bag manu- 
facturer, died Oct. 8 at the age of 82. Mr. 
Ludington was chairman of the board for 
Chase Bag Co. at the time of his death. 
He died in a New York City hospital. 

Mr. Ludington served as president of 
Chase from 1910 to 1934. During his pres- 
idency, the firm grew from a two-plant or- 
ganization to a national business. 


A native of St. Louis, Mr. Ludington re- 
sided there for many years. He entered the 
bag business in 1896 after graduation from 
Pennsylvania Military Academy at Chester. 

Mr. Ludington is survived by his wife 
Anne, two sons, two daughters, 11 grand- 
children, and 15-great-grandchildren. 


New Sales and service facilities have been 
opened by Ochoco Feed & Farm Supply, 
Prineville, Ore. 


UPS IMPORT TAXES 
Sweden on Sept. 1 increased the import 
taxes for most fats, oils, and related prod- 
ucts. The recent 20 per cent increase is the 
third tax increase this year. 
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Voice the Industry 


I have enjoyed your many articles which 
have appeared in The Feed Bag [Ralph 
Everett Sales Clinic} and have derived 
much benefit from them. 

The one about driving a clean Cadillac in 
the September issue is another good one 
but it would have been better had you 
passed up your remark about “looking and 
smelling like a fertilizer factory.” 

It is possible that our industry may have 
deserved such an appraisal, but this was 
back in the days of fish scraps, bone meal, 
tankage, and other foul-smelling ingredients 
being used at that time. The situation is 
entirely different today. We are “all chemi- 
cal” and if you are ever in the vicinity of 
our plant, I invite you to stop by for an 
inspection of what a modern plant food fac- 
tory looks like and if you find any offen- 
sive odor I'll donate enough Vigoro to feed 
your lawn. 

Truthfully, I'm not offended but if you 
intended the remark-as anything but a joke, 
I just wanted to get the record straight. 


W. J. Klossner, Manager 
Agricultural Chemical Division 
Swift & Co. 

Madison, Wis. 


If we may have your permission, we 
would like to reprint Ralph Everett's com- 
ments, “Drive a Clean Cadillac,” as appear- 
ing in your September issue. We'd like to 
circulate this material to our own Beacon 
advisors. 

Carroll J. Caffrey, 

Advertising Manager 

Beacon Milling Co. 

Cayuga, N. Y. 
(Permission granted. Requests for permis- 
sion to reprint any editorial matter from 
The Feed Bag, all of which is copyrighted, 
are handled promptly.) 


I would very much appreciate receiving 

a reprint of the article, “New Product De- 
velopment From the University, Experiment 
Station Point of View,” By J. Russell 
Couch, published in the August, 1958, is- 
sue of The Feed Bag. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Ind. 


(This request was filled the same day re- 
ceived. If you ever wish one, or a million, 
reprints of an article which appears in The 
Feed Bag, please write us. We'll supply up 
to half a dozen or so at no charge and 
larger quantities at nominal cost.) 


By golly, you take the cake! Of all peo- 
ple, why single me out for the place of 
honor in your September Happy Birthday 
column? When “Who's Who in American 
Dogdom”™ came out recently, I frankly ad- 
mit that my chest expanded a bit even 
though I was fully aware that the publica- 
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tion was cosmopolitan in nature, reaching 
very few people with mutual interests. 

But this — in The Feed Bag — where 
friends, acquaintances, and the feed trade 
in general will take notice and read is really 
something, a highlight of my 38 years in 
the feed business. Never, never did I dream 
that such a thing would happen to me. 
Now I have arrived. 


A. C. Adams 

Murphy Products Co. 

Burlington, Wis. 
(Featured guests in our Happy Birthday 
column never know they are to be cited 
until the columns appear. Business associ- 
ates, wives, and family members work with 
The Feed Bag to supply the necessary pho- 
tographs and biographical data, so that the 
honor places are real surprises.) 


What is the difference between the terms 
“feed efficiency” and “feed utilization” as 
used in Feed Nutrition Digest? 


Dr. H. Zucker 
University of Munich 
Munich, Germany 


(Feed efficiency is usually expressed as 
units of feed consumed divided by units of 
gain in weight. Some technical workers, 
possibly a bit more mathematically minded, 
use the term in invert form, namely units 
of gain per unit of feed consumed. Feed 
utilization refers only to the quantity of 
feed voluntarily consumed.—C. W. Sievert) 


Please accept this letter as an order for 
two copies of The Feed Bag Red Book for 
1958. We are in the business of manufac- 
turing whole fish meal for the feed industry 
and I find your book very helpful in pre- 
paring our product so as to meet better the 
needs of the industry. 

F. J. Nealy, Plant Manager 

Multi-Vita Products, Inc. 

Empire, La. 
(Thanks to our southern reader for restat- 
ing what has been written and told us many 
times in the past by our other suppliers to 
the feed industry.) 


Feed Ingredient 


Men Are United 


By THEODORE P. THERY 
Reported From Chicago 


A move started 242 years ago to 
find a trade association where feed in- 
gredient producers could function as 
active members has evolved into the 
National Feed Ingredients association, 
which held its first convention Sept. 
17-19 at Chicago’s Congress hotel. 


PRESIDENT WESTBERG 


Some 170 persons registered, 
ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION O 


Basically, the NFIA is to be “an ac- 
tive trade association home for each 
segment of our feed industry,” ex- 
plained John K. Westberg, the organi- 
zation’s newly-elected president. 

“The concept of total industry ac- 
tion is the basic concept of NFIA,” he 
summarized. 


In his explanatory talk, “Why, 
Who, and How,” Mr. Westberg said 
that invited to participate are feed in- 
gredient producers, sales representa- 
tives, feed manufacturers, and feed 
mixers. 


The originators of NFIA first met 
with the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association, which concluded it 
could not serve such a group, he said. 
The group then met with the National 
Mineral Feeds association from which 
NFIA emerged. 


The new president stressed that the 
NFIA does not add another feed asso- 
ciation but continues NMFA. 


Anderson Produce at Waukon, Iowa, has 
installed a new Blue Streak screw con- 
veyor, drag feeder, mill meter, and two 
Blue Streak mixers. 
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these blending problems 


never need trouble you 


The introduction of a new ingredient in- 
to.a feed for livestock or poultry may 
create a dozen problems, but they need 
not worry you. If the feed is a Purina 
Chow, the problems will be solved be- 
fore the product goes into the Checker- 
board bag. 


In a modern feed, each ingredient must 
be compatible with each of as many as 
39 others...and with all of them to- 
gether. It must be compatible chem- 
ically, physically and biologically. 


The ingredient must be compatible 
chemically or it may cancel the effect 


PURINA... Your PARTNER IN 
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of another . . . or multiply its action. 
Each of two ingredients may be desir- 
able . . . combined they may be dan- 
gerous. Physical compatibility is neces- 
sary for today’s precise blending. Bio- 
logical compatibility with livestock and 
poultry is required for economical pro- 
duction of milk, meat and eggs. 
Compatibility of a new ingredient for 

ina Chows is proved by scientists in 
Purina Laboratories... by engineers in 
Purina Mills... by the practical touch 
of folks on Purina Research Farms. That 
is why you... and your customers... 
ean depend on the Checkerboard. 


SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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“The feed mixers’ problems are the 
feed ingredient producers’ problems 
and vice versa,” John Westberg stated. 
“Unless the feed manufacturer or feed 
mixers delivers to the feeder the 
highest practical producing value, nei- 
ther the mixed feed industry or any 
segments of it will grow in a healthy 
manner.” 


Mr. Westberg outlined the basic ob- 
jectives and purposes of NFIA (see 
box). 

Considered to be one of the most 
important tools of NFIA is its scienti- 
fic advisory committee (SAC). Mau- 
rice Baringer, SAC chairman, noted 
that the committee was established in 
1949 to serve the mineral feeds pro- 
gram. The committee now will carry 
“sectionalized” programs of the vari- 
ous segments of NFIA, in addition to 
current projects. 


The committee currently is sponsor- 
ing research work at Iowa State Col- 
lege and the University of Florida. Dr. 
Wise Burroughs at Iowa is working on 
trace minerals as they affect digestion 
of fiber in artificial rumens. 


Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State is 
seeking ways to cut baby pig losses, 
especially as the losses involve anemia. 
Trace mineral work is being carried 
out at Florida. 


Retiring President J. J. O'Conner 
of Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, described SAC as “the core 
of NFIA.” He said the feed industry is 
strong, but “there are so many prob- 
lems we can’t keep up with them, thus 
the need for NFIA.” 


The second convention day pro- 
gram included Earl Nightingale, who 


VICE PRESIDENT SWANSON 


production. 


efficient reproduction of his animals. 


customers. 


relations. 


of livestoc 
the association. 


problems. 


procedures and practices. 


always measure up to them. 


NFIA 


Objectives, Purposes 
_ To make a sound, economic, and total contribution to agriculture (we be- 
lieve that agriculture is the basis of all industry). 
To strive always for improvement in agriculture, especially in livestock 


To strive always to help the livestock feeder help himself, in the most 
efficient production of meat, milk, and eggs and to aid him in the most 


To impel its members to be financially, morally, legally, and thoroughly de- 
pendable suppliers in every service they render and in every product they sell. 

To stimulate and contribute to research, fundamental and applied, for im- 
provement in the growth, health, quality, and reproduction of animals. 

To continuously earn, through performance, the highest respect of govern- 
mental and regulatory agencies, our associates, other associations, and our 


To always recognize and promote the highest quality and caliber of public 


To serve completely the trade association needs of each part of the industry 
which apes products used in the growth, health, quality, and reproduction 
and poultry, such as the following: 

1) To promote ethical practices of proven value among the members of 


2) To study, assist, and cooperate in industry labeling and regulatory 


3) To promote constructive industry legislation. 

4) To carefully consider and promote sound government programs for 
both agriculture and business as a whole. 

5) To take an active, positive interest in promoting sound governmental 


6) To sponsor an active program of public relations, promoting animal 
nutrition and health, and to continuously educate for improvement of animal 
feed nutrients and health aids with purpose to provide a more efficient 
production of livestock and poultry in the world. 

To fully recognize our total responsibilities and exert complete effort to 


retired wealthy at 35 after starting 
with nothing a decade earlier, and 
George Anderson, author and lecturer. 
Mr. Anderson is best known among 
salesmen for his 20-point salesmanship 
check system. 

“Only two per cent of the people 
know the secret — that dreams can 
come true,” Mr. Nightingale said. 
“Only these two per cent have a goal. 
Men become what they think about. 
We must think, set goals, and act.” 

Mr. Nightingale said, “One idea can 
make you rich. If a person would get 
up one hour earlier each morning and 
in the quiet of the day jot down 20 
ways to improve his job or business, 
within a year’s time he'd get the idea 
he'd been looking for all his life.” 

Mr. Anderson’s salesmanship check- 
list is divided into four sections: per- 
sonal, proof, external, and close. One 
point stressed over others was offer- 
ing the customer one advantage he 
couldn't get anywhere else. 

Iowa State’s Dr. Catron called atten- 
tion to industry's recognition of the 
great potential in the agricultural mar- 
ket in his address, “Feed Industry 
Trends and Problems.” He cited the 
rapid growth of all segments of the 
feed industry. 

Dr. Catron commented upon the 
increased regulatory problems at both 
federal and state levels, the greater 


emphasis on research, patent policies 
and problems, integration, and the 
trend towards fewer, larger farms with 
greater investments. 

Jerry Sotola, associate director of 
Armour & Co.'s livestock bureau, 
stressed the need for feed men to fol; 
low meat supply patterns. Matching 
the right feeds to the right type of 
livestock is important, he said. 

Mr. Westberg was elected the or- 
ganization’s new president. Elected 
vice presidents were C. S. Langen of 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIL; 
W. P. Mann, Merchants Chemical 
Co., Omaha; and Harold Swanson, 
Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 

The new vice presidents represent 
these segments of the industry: feed 
manufacturer, broker, and ingredient 
supplier. William A. Power of Puritan 
Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, con- 
tinues as treasurer and Peter W. Janss 
as executive secretary. 

Elected to the board were J. J. 
O'Conner, George F. Morse, T. Wal- 
ter Hardy, Sam Tepper, Robert Nich- 
ols, William A. Rothermel, John 
Swanson, and Dean Stauffacher. 

Feed industry members and others 
interested in obtaining complete infor- 
mation on the new National Feed In- 
gredients association should contact 
Executive Secretary Janss at 212 Equit- 
able bldg., Des Moines. 
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PRODUCT OF CHOICE 
FOR PREVENTING 


This year’s unusually rainy and humid weather has resulted in 
heavy outbreaks of Coccidiosis. During this period Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat has been fed out to over 40 million birds. Our extensive 


investigations show that there have been very few if any outbreaks 


of Coccidiosis in flocks that have been medicated with Unistat. 


Why? Because Unistat was thoroughly tested before it was placed 
on the market. These tests proved that Unistat’s unique new formula 
combining a new drug discovery with other time-proven drugs gives 
a high degree of protection against the economically important 
forms of Coccidiosis. Unistat not only prevents Coccidiosis breaks 
... but at the same time permits birds to develop their immunity 
through controlled, sub-clinical infection. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 

Unistat also stimulates growth... 
improves feed conversion ... gives 
birds better pigmentation. 


Only Unistat has stood the test against 
Coccidiosis so well making it the 
product of choice for the prevention 

of Coccidosis. Write for detailed data 
on Unistat today. 


Feed Products Division 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


nation-wide service to the poultry industry 
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ULTRA-LIFED 
FEEDS and SERVICES, 


THAT IS. 


And there's a reason. The Ultra-Lifed 
Program gives you more than feed fortifica- 
tion. It gives you exclusive vitamin and trace 
mineral blends to make feeds second to none 
in quality, but that carry a greater profit 
margin for you. In addition, Ultra-Life helps 
you sell your feeds with exclusive feeding 
programs and sales programs. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to South America, Ultra-Life fortifi- 
cations and services for you are unmatched. 


The revised edition of the Ultra-Life 
Book is now available — contains latest 
ingredient analysis information, energy 
tables, feed price conversions, and many 

other tables and charts of 
value to feed manufacturers. 
Write today on your letter- 
head for your FREE copy. 


Main Office and Plant 
East St. Louis, IMinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


Red Foley Sparks Radio’s 
Hess & Clark Jamboree 


Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, now 
is sponsoring a nationwide radio program 
spotlighted Red Foley in a country music 
show. A regular Saturday program, the first 
Hess & Clark “Jamboree” was aired Oct. 4. 

Being promoted during the quarter-hour 
show are Hess & Clark’s NF-180 and Bi- 
furan feed medications, Warfarat rat killer, 
and Pen-FZ mastitis ointment. Mr. Foley 
also will appear in person at Hess sales 
meetings and industry events. 

Russell Eshelman, vice president of mar- 
keting, said, “Since 1893, farmers have 
known Hess & Clark as a supplier of treat- 
ments and remedies. Now we want to in- 
form them of our company’s new concept 
and role in aiding animal agriculture with 
new ideas and programs for using medica- 
tions to head off trouble, keeping disease 
down, instead of fighting it afterwards.” 


Anglo American Firm Is 


Acquired by Daffin 


Acquisition of the assets and manufac- 
turing rights of 50-year-old Anglo Ameri- 
can Mill Corp., Owensboro, Ky., has been 
announced by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. Daffin makes mobile feed mills and 
pneumatic feed handling equipment. 

Anglo American manufactures a com- 
plete line of feed processing equipment, 
with feed pelleting machines its most popu- 
lar units. The Kentucky firm’s inventory 
and certain production machinery will be 
moved to Lancaster. 

President Irl A. Daffin said Anglo Amer- 
ican engages extensively in foreign trade. 
Cecil H. Dodd, Anglo American president, 
will move to Lancaster to supervise produc- 
tion of Daffin’s new equipment line. 

Mr. Dodd has been with the Kentucky 
concern for 26 years. It was established in 
1908 when it acquired manufacturing rights 
to an English-produced, self-contained flour 
mill. 


Michigan Scientists Test 
Tranquilizers for Cattle 


Preliminary research tranquilizing 
drugs for cattle is underway at Michigan 
State University. The early cattle-feeding 
work indicates the drugs improve growth 
rate eight to 10 per cent and feed efficiency 
four to six per cent. 

Drs. C. K. Whitehair and G. A. Brana- 
man said the stimulatory effect has been 
noted on levels of two to 10 milligrams per 
animal per day. Exactly how tranquilizers 
improve growth and feed efficiency is not 
known. 

The researchers noted that other pro- 
posed uses for the drugs in cattle opera- 
tions include reduction of shrinkage and 
injuries in the movement of cattle, calming 
of wild nervous cattle for handling ease, 
and decreasing tension and anxiety in wean- 
ing calves, starting cattle on feed, dehorn- 
ing, castrating, and branding. 

The use of tranquilizers in cattle rations 
is still in the experimental state, Drs. White- 
hair and Branaman warned. 
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Pappy Covington Selling 


Premier Line in Texas 


Eastern Texas is the area assigned’ to 
A. M. (Pappy) Covington, newly-appoint- 
ed representative for National Ideal Co., 
Toledo. Sales Manager T. C. Bales Jr. said 
Mr. Covington is well known among the 
farm trade in the Southwest. 

The new National Ideal salesman is the 
founder of Louisiana Hayride, a popular 
radio program. The Toledo concern makes 
poultry and livestock farm equipment under 
the Premier brand. 


Vita-Plus Nutrition Work 
Is Directed by Palmer 


Arthur H. Palmer has been appointed 
feed nutrition director for Vita-Plus Corp., 
Madison, Wis. Mr. Palmer served for 10 
years as director of feed nutrition and re- 
search for Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

He later became feed nutritionist for 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., which acquired 
Arcady. A native of Wisconsin, Mr. Palmer 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
college of agriculture. 


Phelps Is Appointed by 


Cottonseed Association 

Richard A. Phelps has been appointed as- 
sistant director of research and education 
for the National Cottonseed Products asso- 
ciation. He is assuming his new duties at 
the Dallas headquarters on Oct. 15. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Phelps 
did his undergraduate work at Purdue Uni- 
versity and earned his master’s degree in 
dairy production in 1956 from Michigan 
State University. 

Mr. Phelps is considered well versed on 
chemical and physical factors which may 
have relationship to frothy bloat in cattle. 
He is reported to have complete course and 
research studies for a doctorate in animal 
nutrition and biochemistry. 


Honeggers’ Top Salesmen 


Win Shares in Company 


A dozen district sales managers for Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill., recently 
were presented with company stock said to 
be valued at more than $6,000. They were 
cited for outstanding sales during the firm’s 
Sellarama campaign, held June through 
August. 

The winning sales managers are Richard 
Gordon, Guy Long, and Paul Bates of 
the eastern division; Lawren Arnett, Joe 
Merckx, and Mark Horner of the east cen- 
tral division; Alf Eisenman, Al Ringger, 
and Howard Heward of the central division; 
and Dean Twaddle, Jim McInnis, and Carl 
Bach of the Iowa division. 

The awards were presented during a sales 
convention held at Lincoln, Neb. One hun- 
dred Honegger sales personnel attended. 


Colortully-named Star Ranch at Fort Jones, 
Calit., has purchased a new bale shredder 
and two hammer mills from Jacobson. 
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BRAND 


PEAT MOS 


...means healthier flocks and happier 
poultrymen— Because... 


Canada Brand coarse-grind litter has an even insulating 
. texture that will protect flocks from sudden temperature 
changes, damp, and infection. Here is a litter that is free 
from fines, is easy to handle and can be turned over or 
cleaned out with half the effort and in half the time. 
Canada Brand will hold up to 20 times its own dry weight 


in moisture. 


* ORDER YOUR STOCK OF CANADA BRAND TODAY! 
Carload or LCL dealer orders are shipped by direct rail 


within two days from time of order. 


Midwest Distributors: 


A Product of Canada 


Marketed by CANADIAN PEAT MOSS LIMITED 
NEW WESTMINSTER, British Columbia 


POULTRY LITTER 


SHELLEY EQUIPMENT CO. NICHOLS SEED CO. 
934 “U” Street Box 1296 
LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 901 West California Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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National 
Profiles 


There’s a certain advantage to The 
Feed Bag’s no-flash camera technique: 
the subjects rarely know they've been 
photographed. Here are association ex- 
ecutives captured in action at the re- 
cent convention of the grain & Feed 


Dealers National association at St. 
Louis’ Sheraton-Jefferson hotel. 


In the top photo, as is fitting, the 
National's president, Madison Clement 
of Waco, Tex., right, visits with Pete 
Stallcop of the Northwest Country El- 
evator association. Another National 
officer, Alvin E. Oliver, the group’s 
executive vice president, is at right in 
second view, chatting with Clifton 
Anderson of the Farmers Elevator as- 
sociation of South Dakota. 

Mr. Oliver appears again in the 
third photo, with Past Presidents Ron- 
ald C. Booth of Iowa and E. B. Evans 


BOOST FALL SALES 


AND 
PROFITS 


DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


VYLACTOS 29th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION september 29 thru November 29 


Our Anniversary celebration ties in with your Fall Selling Season. 
Omalass and Scotcholass really move through the fall feeding 
season, and during this time we are offering a terrific premium 
program to thank you for your cooperation and business. 


Just a little push on either Omalass or Scotcholass and your sales 
will really climb. The finest dried molasses products on the market 
— easy to mix — perfect for bagged or bulk feeds — ideal for 


top dressing. 


It pays to sell Omalass and Scotcholass — and during our Anni- 
versary Celebration you get PREMIUMS, TOO! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS ON PREMIUM OFFER! 


INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa © 
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of Illinois. At bottom, Herbert L. 
Sharp, new secretary of the National, 
wears a parka as he reports Alaskan 
trade association news to Richard I. 
Ammon, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers association. 
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SPEAKERS at the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association's recent convention 
were photographed by The Feed Bag's 
no-flash technique. Phillip Willkie is at 
top left, then Sen. Carl Curtis, and 
President Madison Clement. In second 
row are Dr. William Farris of Purdue 
University, Vice President Herb Nootbaar, 
and John MacMillan of Cargill, Inc. 

For more on Mr. Clement, be sure to read 
the article which begins on page I7. 


Cyanamid Grants-in-Aid 
Total 53 in Half-Year 


Fifty-three grants-in-aid to agricultural ex- 
periment stations were issued in the first 
half of this year by the agricultural division 
of American Cyanamid Co. The firm is 
placing its greatest emphasis on animal 
health research. 

Dr. Sterling Brackett, director of animal 
industry development, said more than one- 
third of the funds will be used for studies 
of cattle and sheep diseases and feed prob- 
lems. Cyanamid is focusing considerable at- 
tention on its antibiotic Aureomycin. 

Diseases in which the grants will support 
research include leptospirosis in cattle, vi- 
briosis and urinary calculi in sheep, mastitis 
and bloat in dairy cattle, pneumonia and 
scours of calves, shipping fever of feeder 
lambs, pinkeye and grubs in cattle, and 
several poultry and swine diseases. 
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Report New Malformation 
Found in Chick Embryos 


Discovery of a new malformation in 
chick embryos was announced recently by 
Dr. U. B. Blackwood of the University of 
Maryland poultry department. A compound 
related to vitamin By produced the mal- 
formation. 

The chemical prevented the develop- 
ment of the trunk region below the heart 
of the embryo while allowing the head re- 
gion above the heart to develop normally. 
Dr. Blackwood said the new compound, 
1,2-dichloro 4,5-diaminobenzene, will be 
useful in studying tissue development and 
the way animals develop from a single cell. 


Dairy Cattle Exports Up 
From Canada This Year 


Exports of dairy cattle from Canada in- 
creased 16 per cent in the first seven 
months of this year from the same period 
a year earlier. The 1958 exports as of the 
end of July were 12,000 head each of pure- 
bred and grade. 

The Foreign Agricultural service said 
that although the exports are increasing, 
the Canadian dairy cattle census on June 1 
showed milk cow numbers down to only 
one-half per cent. Yearling heifers for milk 
were down two per cent. 


UNION BAG NEGOTIATES 
It is negotiating to acquire the issued 
and outstanding stock of a Pennsylvania 
multiwall paper bag manufacturing concern, 
Union Bag -Camp Paper Corp., New York 
City, has reported. The firm is Universal 
Paper Bag Co. of New Hope. 


Kenyon Is Sales Manager 
For Steinlite Testers 


Curt Kenyon has been appointed sales 
manager of Steinlite moisture testers by 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. He for- 
merly was with the agricultural chemicals 
division of Dow Chemical Co. 

Mr. Kenyon holds a master’s degree in 
agricultural economics from the University 
of Illinois, where he served in the soil sur- 
vey department under the agricultural ex- 
tension program. 


San Diego (Calit.) Co-Op Poultry has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


Continental Grain Co. has opened a 
branch at 123 N. “D” st. in Madera, Calit., 
with William Raymond as manager. 


RED HAT IS HOST 
Alabama Flour Mills’ Red Hat feed divi- 
sion recently hosted 60 feed men, egg pro- 
ducers, bankers, and others at its Cedar 
Creek cage laying operation, which has 
25,000 hens. Prof. Dale F. King of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute spoke. 
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Although engineered primarily as a hard pellet mill, the Wenger 
Multi-Duty is exceeding expectations in every field of feed 
processing. For producing hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
Wenger blended mash feeds, and with Hi-Molasses pellet 
extruder available as an optional extra, the Multi-Duty repre- 
sents the greatest advance in feed processing in many years. 


FOR ECONOMY — 


@ in total equipment cost 
@ in man hours per ton of 


Mr. Ray Steele, Vice Pres. * 
Indianola Operations, 


ion Honegger's, Inc. 
@ in operation 
@ in liquid proportioning Honegger'’s 100 HP Multi-Duty 


Pellet Mill which is used in pro- 
ducing both hard pellets and 
Hi-Molasses pellets in their new 
mill at Indianola, lowa. 

Mr. Steele says “Our new Wenger 
Multi-Duty does even better than we 
had hoped for. I’m sure this machine 
is the answer to the need in the feed 
industry for a smaller, but still a more 
efficient feed manufacturing plant.” 


@ in floor space 

@ in installation costs 

@ in minimizing contamination 
hazards 


No other pellet mill is the equal 
of the Multi-Duty. 


Write for Catalog 


Mr. Larry Jenkins, Pres. 
Texas Feed & Cattle Co., 
Kilgore, Texas 


Wenger’s 100 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with built in liquid conditioning 
feeder for fats and molasses is the heart of their fine new mill. 


Mr. Jenkins says: “We are obtaining optimum quality control in bending 
liquids in our Wenger Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with excellent tonnage and a 
minimum of fines.” 


Mr. Wendell S. Haley, Manager 
Ashland Cooperative Exchange 
Ashland, Kansas 


Ashland is using a new Wenger 50 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill to make 
Hard Pellets and Hi-Molasses Pellets as well as molasses meal feeds. 


Mr. Haley states that, “In my opinion the Multi-Duty is tops in per- 
formance and the Wenger Company is tops in service and ‘follow thru’.” 


‘Wenger Manufacturing | 


SABETHA, KANSAS : PHONE 111 
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d of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Pelfeting and Cooling Equipment. 


Sta-Kleen Nest Material 


Stone-Mountain Product 


A new nesting material of processed 
sround clay is being produced by Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. Sta-Kleen 
nesting material is reported to help keep 
eggs clean and reduce breakage. 

The product is described as a lightweight, 
highly absorbent granular clay which re- 
tains its soft, resilient consistency. The firm 
noted that a liquid sealer, Nes-Seal, is avail- 
ible to seal nests to prevent loss of the clay. 

Retail feed merchants interested in ob- 
taining full facts on the Georgia concern’s 
new Sta-Kleen nesting material should circle 
Reader Service No. 5. 


Poultry Health Product, 
Pabstgard, Introduced 


Pabstgard is what Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, calls its new poultry health 
product. The new product will be distribut- 
1 nationwide by 1959. It will be available 
in the Midwest this fall. 

The new product is said to stimulate 
rowth and egg production, prevent dis- 
ise, and control stresses and disease out- 
breaks. Bacitracin is the active antibiotic in 
Pabstgard, which also contains vitamin B, 
nd other vitamins. 

It is marketed in powdered form. For 
complete information on new Pabstgard, 


ircle Reader Service No. 1. 


Offer New Data on S-W 
Cracked Corn Grader 


New literature describing its Gyro-Whip 
cracked corn grader with aspirating legs has 
been published by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. The firm said the unit 
gives uniform and clean corn, grades accu- 
rately, and operates efficiently. 

The larger model is reported to have an 
input capacity of eight tons an hour. For 
full facts and literature on the Sprout-Wald- 
ron/Richmond separator and grader, circle 
Reader Service No. 2. 


Tranquilizers in Feeding 


Pfizer Movie Subject 


A new movie, “Tranquilizers — a New 
Idea in Animal Feeds,” has been produced 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. In 
full color, the 16-millimeter film runs 14 
minutes. 

Pfizer said the film pinpoints how tran- 
juilizers can aid agriculture and reviews 
years of research. For full facts on Pfizer's 
new film, offered on a loan basis, circle 
Reader Service No. 3. 
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Don Crockett has opened a new feed out- 
let at Henjum Corners, near Silverton, Ore. 


Parks & Son of Scottsburg, Ind., has in- 
stalled a new Strong-Scott separator. 


Side Handle Feature of 
New Hudson AMultiwall 


Its 5O-pound multiwall shipping bags 
now are available with a side handle, Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Corp., New York City, 
has announced. The firm said the handle 
facilitates carrying of the bag and permits 
controlled pouring. 

Construction of the bag has been changed 
basically to enhance the structural strength, 
Hudson said. The handle is reported to 
have supported up to 300 pounds in tests. 

Its new bag, Hudson explained, has high 
sales benefits because of its convenience for 
the end-user. For literature and full infor- 
mation on Hudson's new multiwall bag with 
handle, circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Brochure on New Butler 


Square Storage Tanks 


A new two-color, four page brochure de- 
scribing its new square bolted steel storage 
tanks has been published by Butler Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City. The tanks are designed for 
feed and ingredient storage and handling. 

Advantages described in the literature in- 
clude no loss of space between tanks, easy 
future expansion by adding tank units, and 
capacities ranging to 2,944 bushels per tank 
plus hopper capacity. 

Feed industry members interested in ob- 
taining copies of Butler’s new brochure and 
full details on the new square bolted steel 
storage tanks should circle Reader Service 
No. 7. 


New Salsbury Booklet on 


Swine Management Plan 


Now being distributed through dealers 
of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa, is a new 16-page booklet giving man- 
agement tips on protecting hog profits. The 
publication is illustrated in three colors. 

Salsbury health products described in- 
clude Germex, Medic-Aid, 3-Nitro, Hog- 
Gain, Chlordane 4, and Wazine. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s said the program described helps pro- 
tect hogs from weaning to market. 

Retail and others inter- 
ested in otbaining copies of the new Sals- 
t I Service 


feed merchants 


bury booklet should circle Reader 
No. 12. 


Pfizer Reports Value of 
Two Implants for Beef 


Beef cattle chalk up better gains when 
implanted twice with stilbestrol than when 
eceiving only one implant. This was re- 
ported recently by Chas. Pifzer & Co., Inc., 
producer of Stimplant stilbestrol pellets. 

Citing recent studies by university and 
college experiment stations, said 
steers implanted both on pasture and again 
in drylot gained significantly better than 
those implanted once. 

Pfizer noted that pasture implanting has 
shown no significant effect on carcass grade 
or body conformation in beef cattle trials 
conducted by Illinois, Oklahoma, and Wy- 
oming researchers. Investigators in Kansas, 
Pfizer reported, found carcass grades slight- 
ly better for pasture-implanted cattle. 

Feed manufacturers interested in obtain- 
ing full information on the value of re- 
implanting beef cattle with Pfizer Stim- 
plants should circle Reader Service No. 10. 
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Pfizer 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 65,997 Requests for Data 


Peter Hand Five-in-One 


Fermentation Cultures 


A new source of primary fermentation 
factors has been announced by Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago. Peter Hand Culture 5 
is to be used in swine and poultry feeds. 

Peter Hand said its culture increases 
growth response and improves feeding effi- 
ciency. The product is reported to provide 
five fermentation cultures in a single source 
of unidentified growth factors. 

Not a byproduct, Culture 5 will be avail- 
able 12 months of the year, Peter Hand ad- 
vised. It is a free-flowing product. For litera- 
ture and full facts on Peter Hand Culture §, 
circle Reader Service No. 11. 


B & L Portable Blenders 
Feature Mix-A-Meters 


Its new Mix-A-Meter now is standard 

portable formula feed 
jers, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has announced. The 
ndicator shows the quantity of ingredients 


mn the pDatcn mixer. 


equipment on its 


ed in the field, B & L said. For full facts 

. the new meter and the Iowa concern’s 
mobile feed blender, circle Reader Service 


Cyanamid Cuts Prices in 
Aurofac Product Line 


Price reductions for its line of Aurofac 
sroducts have been announced by American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City. Cyanamid 

lowered its carlot quantity differential 
to tr ick ad quantity. 


Frank ©. Noel said the price cuts were 


ide possible by an increasing use of Au- 
reomycin in livestock and poultry feeds. 
Mr. Noel is animal industry products man- 
iger for the agricultural division of Cyana- 


For a new price list on Cyanamid’s Auro- 
products, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Circle What You Want 


Alton (Iowa) Premium Feed Co. has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


R. Dale Molesworth is the new manager of 
Buhl (Idaho) Elevator, succeeding Bill 
Matthews. 


JOINS PEAVEY 
Paul E. R. Abrahamson, formerly with 
McCabe Co., Minneapolis, has joined F. H. 
Peavey & Co. of the same city. He will 
serve Peavey as an assistant director of the 
agricultural department. 


New Booklet on Peebles’ 
Red-Color Whey Blocks 


A 16-page pocket-size booklet on its new 
red whey blocks for poultry has been 
published by Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, Wis. The booklet notes a decided 
preference by poultry for the color red. 

Subject material includes the whey factor, 
poultry stress, and balanced growth. For 
copies of the new Peebles’ booklet, circle 
Reader Service No. 8. 


October Events 


S & O TECHNICAL CHIEF 
Appointment of Dr. Earl F. Huffman as 
technical director has been announced by 
S & O Products, Inc., Marshalltown (lowa) 
manufacturer _of mineral feeds. Dr. Huff- 
man served two years with Armour & Co., 


Chicago. 


Wayne Feed Negotiating 


To Acquire Universal 


Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, is negotiating 
to acquire Universal Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Wayne began operating the mill on 
Oct. 1. Final negotiations are expected to 
be completed prior to the end of the year. 

Allied Mills operates in more than 30 
states and has 11 feed manufacturing plants. 
The plants are located in the Midwest, East, 
and Southeast 

Wayne spokesmen noted that Universal's 
Red Chain brand feed distribution ties in 
with Allied Mill's expansion plans. 

The Texas feed manufacturing concern 
has been in business at Fort Worth for 36 
years. 


Hinckley (Ill.) Grain Co. has installed a 
new Blue Streak mixer and screw con- 
veyor. 


on Other Side 


Postage Stamp 
N 


Necessary 
pa If Mailed in the & 
United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, 


Wisconsin 


Athens Milling Purchase 


Announced by Purina 


Purchase of the properties of Athens 
(Ga.) Milling Co. has been announced by 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Purina also 
has feed plants in the Peach state at Macon 
and Gainesville. 

President Raymond E. Rowland said in- 
creasing feed sales in north Georgia created 
the need for additional facilities in the area 
He added that the Gainesville plant was 
finding it difficult to keep abreast of grow: 
ing demand. 


Calcium Carbonate Co.’s 


Brack McHan Dies at 73 


Prominent Researcher Brack B. McHan 
died recently at the age of 73. He was vice 
president and director of research for Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Quincy, Ill. Mr. Me- 
Han is credited with direction of the devel- 
opment of the wet process for adding iodine 
to calcium carbonate. 

Mr. McHan directed research at Chicago 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. before joining 
CCC. He also did research work for Buck 
eye Incubator Co. of Dayton, Ohio. 

A native of West Plains, Mo., Mr. Mc 
Han studied chemistry at the University of 
Idaho. He was a member of the American 
Chemical society. 


Spencer Kellogg Purchase 
Is Staley of Kansas City 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., 
made its second step into the formula feed 
industry when it announced on Oct. 16 
that it had purchased Staley Milling Co. 
Kansas City. 

Earlier, Spencer Kellogg had purchased 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., and 
the acquisition of Staley will give the Buffa 
lo firm a modern plant in the heart of the 
Midwest. Spencer Kellogg is a large proc 
essor of soybeans and flax. 
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Include a Sterling Blusalt product in 


Before you register your 59 feeds... 


sure your formula feed tags 


list trace-mineral salt 


Adequate salt and trace minerals are 
essential if you want your °59 formula 
feedsto beasefficientas possible. Sowhen 
you register your feeds this fall, don’t 
forget to include 1% Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt for your regular line dairy feeds, 
and 2% Sterling Supermix Blusalt for 
your premium and test cow rations. 


SUPERMIX 
BLUSALT 
your swine and poultry feeds, too. Make 3 
your rations the best in your sales area! 


Each special Sterling feed-mixing 
Blusalt product contains, in addition to 
high-quality salt, the now known correct amounts of seven essential 
trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine 
and zinc). You won’t have to inventory trace minerals separately. The 
mixing operation itself will be simplified, too. 
There’s a complete line of Sterling feed-mixing Blusalt products 
specially formulated for different types of feed. Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt has the correct trace-mineral balance for livestock feeds. 
Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt contains extra manganese to guard ‘against 
leg weakness in poultry. Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt is fortified 
with extra zinc to counteract parakeratosis in swine. 


If you'd like specific information on these Sterling Blusalt products 
... or help in preparing your °59 feed formulas . . . contact your 
nearest International Salt Company sales office. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, O. Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, O. New Orleans, La. Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. We Detroit, Mich. New York, N. ¥. St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS 


\ association 
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— Service Pays 
(Continued from page 23) 


for poor results. : 

Faulty previous nutrition — previ- 
ous to the time the farmer purchased a 
good formula feed — may be a pre- 
disposing cause of some of the diseases 
which he may have at the time your 
scientifically balanced feed is deliv- 
ered to his feedlot. In this case, your 
feed has two strikes against it when it 
goes into the self-feeder. 


Inadequate Housing and Equipment 
(“Root hog or die” — yes, that’s 
where the phrase started!) 

Of all the factors influencing hog 
production, housing and equipment is 
probably most deficient. Pigs can live 
under a great range of conditions as 
far as housing and equipment is con- 
cerned — and we find them doing just 
that under farm conditions. The most 
glaring deficiencies seen on the farm 
in this area are the lack of water, lack 
of feeder space, and lack of proper 
housing. 


In the past, most hog producers 
have provided a minimum amount of 
housing — just enough to “get by” — 
in order to farrow pigs once or twice 
a year — with the weather, of course. 
With multiple farrowing moving into 
the picture, in order to stabilize re- 
ceipts and prices, housing must be pro- 
vided which will enable the hog pro- 
ducer to farrow and raise pigs during 
any month of the year, regardless of 
whether it is hot or cold. Little or no 


research has been done on the devel- 
opment of adequate “pig-engineered” 
housing and equipment for year 
around efficient hog production. 

It is known that’we can keep a pig 
warm cheaper with fuel oil than with 
feed. Much good feed goes to keep 
pigs warm during winter months when 
poorly housed. 


Parasites — Worms, Lice, and Mange 
(You can’t hardly see them!) 

Parasites, both internal and external, 
are other “hidden hands in the feed 
bag,” which make good feed appear 
to perform poorly. The USDA esti- 
mates the monetary loss from internal 
and external parasites in swine pro- 
duction to be about eight per cent or 
276.7, million dollars per year. The 
not -too- obvious worms, lice, and 
mange all get their feed dividend. 
They get into the hog herd and do 
their dirty work while the farmer 
wonders what is the matter with the 
fine feed that is costing him from five 
to 12 cents per pound! 

Research has shown that a program 
of careful sanitation produced from 
1% to 2Y% more pigs per litter, 
weighed 20 pounds more at four 
months of age, and reached market 
about seven weeks earlier. 


Over-Medication 
(Another case of hittin’ the bottle 
too hard, too long!) 
A smart hog producer once said, 
“You can’t feed profits into a bunch 
of sick or starved hogs.” There are 


FOR THAT DRESSED UP LOOK — let 
be proud to display your products with 
us your copy and then sit back and let 
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exceptions to this, but usually it is 
true. 

The dramatic responses to antibio- 
tics, arsenicals, and other so-called 
“wonder drugs” have certainly given 
the farmer a false sense of security. 
He tends to let down on his manage- 
ment, sanitation, housing, and equip- 
ment. His pigs get sick and it not only 
takes more but a higher priced feed to 
bring them out of it. We also know 
that over-medication with many drugs 
can cause metabolic disturbances re- 
sulting in exaggerated nutritional de- 
ficiencies and lowered resistance to 
other diseases or parasites than for 
which the animal is being treated. 
Your properly balanced feed may be 
adequate for animals under average 
farm feed-lot stress conditions, but it 
may not contain enough fortification 
of certain nutrients for which an ex- 
aggerated deficiency has been created 
by over-medication. 

We have just about reached the 
stage where the hog producer is going 
to have to stop trying to substitute 
drugs for proper management, care- 
ful sanitation, adequate housing and 
equipment! So the statement “you 
can’t feed profit into a sick or starved 
animal” is generally true. 


Feed Improperly Used 
(Wasn’t told, didn’t read or hear, 
or just didn’t follow directions!) 


Regardless of whether it is feed or 
machinery, it must be properly used 
in order.to obtain the maximum effi- 
ciency of desired results. A balanced 
ration may be misused by either over- 
feeding or underfeeding. Many times 
balanced supplements are not fed in 
proper proportion to grain, resulting 
in an unbalanced final ration. 

Overfeeding on too much grain can 
cause sows to get too fat, causing poor 
conception at breeding time, the de- 
velopment of small litters during ges- 
tation, and difficulty at farrowing. 

Underfeeding also has its impact on 
the breeding herd, with sows too thin 
at farrowing time, lacking the body 
reserves for maximum milk produc: 
tion. Underfeeding a good lactation 
ration containing thyroactive com- 
pounds at farrowing and during lacta- 
tion is also a mistake, resulting in poor 
lactation performance. 

“Skimping” on supplement is prob- 
ably one of the most common “feeding 
faults” by most hog producers. The 
slow inefficient gains resulting from 
this “miserly” feeding practice will 
make the best supplement look poor. 
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s Mi the work. 


Recognition of this widespread mal- 
practice has caused us to develop a 
“least-time” method of feeding grow- 
ing-finishing hogs on complete, per- 
formance and “cost - controlled” ra- 
tions. 

It has also caused us to recommend 
the use of complete rations for the nu- 
tritionally critical periods of swine 
production, namely: farrowing, lacta- 
tion, prestarter, starter, and grower 
periods. 

It is very important that the swine 
producer be given clear and complete 
instruction on how the feed is to be 
fed. If you don’t, it will fail! This is 
where service must follow selling if 
the feed is to succeed. 


Weather — Extreme Heat or Cold 
(Both are mighty uncomfortable — 
even to a pig!) 

A balanced bag of feed can really be 
made to look sad by extreme hot 
weather when the animal loses his ap- 
petite or by extreme cold weather 
when the animal has to burn up part 
of the feed to keep warm. 

In the past swine producers have 
adjusted their hog production prac- 
tices to the weather (seasons of the 
year). Here again, the advent of mul- 


Self-Contained unit at Bowar Feed Mill, Cross Plains, Wisconsin 


Water—Feeding Problems? 


—the Allied Multiveyor — 


tiple farrowing is changing this. Prog- 
ressive hog producers are finding it 
necessary to provide adequate housing 
and equipment to enable them to far- 
row, feed, and market pigs throughout 
the year regardless whether it is hot 
or cold. This causes new problems to 
be recognized. This also makes the feed 
man realize that his feed may fail be- 
cause of extremes in weather — hot or 


cold. 

Heat can affect feed performance as 
severely as cold. Heat results in poor 
sow conception — consequently a 
higher feed charge per pig farrowed. 
Heat reduces appetite — resulting in 
lowered daily feed intake accompanied 
by slower gains and poorer feed effi- 
ciency. Heat has a tremendous effect 
on the lactating ability of sows. The 
best balanced sow ration really looks 
sad when the temperature goes above 
85 degrees F. 

Extreme cold takes its toll from far- 
rowing time until market time in 
chilled pigs, poor feed efficiency, and 
slow gains. 

Baby pigs have a very poor “body 
thermostat,” therefore they must be 
kept warm at farrowing time and dur- 
ing the first two weeks after farrow- 


ing. Present observation on early 
weaned baby pigs indicates that many 
baby pigs are overheated after two 
weeks of age. 

The optimum temperature for a 
growing-finishing hog is about 55 de- 
grees to 60 degrees F. If it requires 
four pounds of feed per pound of gain 
for heavier hogs in this temperature 
range, then it requires 13 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain when the tem- 
perature goes to 85 degrees F. or 
above. 

Swine specialists and producers are 
just beginning to realize the great im- 
pact on efficiency which may be af- 
fected by both heat and cold. This will 
no doubt have a great effect on the 
development of the swine industry in 
climates with higher temperatures of 
longer duration than found in the reg- 
ular Corn-Hog belt. 


Lack of Care 

(Troubles? — Well, Mr. Hog Pro- 
ducer, take a good look in the mirror!) 

It takes about 750 to 800 pounds of 
total ration to feed a sow to produce 
a litter of pigs up to farrowing time. 
That means nearly one-half-ton of 
feed has been wasted by the sow that 


(Continued on page 87) 


The Allied Multiveyor with its all 


U. S. Pat. No. 2,673,729 


Model #2708 


Series 3000 — Thrifty-Way 
A quality product at a 


steel hopper is weather and water 
proof. It is prefabricated with no 
openings below ground level. Needs 
only hours for installation. 

Write for address of the installa- 
tion nearest you so you too can see 
it deliver a full load to a hammer mill 
keeping a constant level above the 
crusher with its automatic controls. 


sensationally low price. 


Prices F.O.B. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 


Only $280. 


Subject to liberal discounts. 


The basic Multiveyor unit 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 192 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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— Busy at Home 
(Continued from page 20) 


of approximately 150 tons of mixed 
feed per 12-hour day. 

“When I started with the company, 
10 years ago, there were sometimes as 
many as 40 employes,” Mr. McCauley 
recalled. ““Now, with production con- 
siderably higher, half as many people 


PRODUCTION schedules are discussed at 
top left by Superintendent A. H. McDugal 
and Assistant Manager C. J. McCauley. 
Inside the big 42 by 280-foot warehouse, 
complete stocks of sacked feeds are 
always on hand, stored on pallets. 

An overhead conveyor is used for moving 
sacks from the closing unit to the 
covered loading dock. The firm's grain 
tanks and~new drier are pictured at 
center left. Next to it, an incoming load 
of grain is dumped automatically into 

a receiving bin. A Richardson unit, 
lower left, weighs, sacks, and sews at 
Clement Feed Mill. Final view shows 

a load of protein meal being unloaded 
with the aid of a power shovel. 


do the work, thanks to new labor- 
saving devices.” 
Personnel 

The staff now includes Mr. Clem- 
ent, Mr. McCauley, and three others 
in the office; the mill superintendent, 
A. H. McDugal; nine men in the ele- 
vator and feed plant; seven truck driv- 
ers; and three outside salesmen. 

Equipment 

Plant equipment includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Two California pellet mills 

Bauer hammer mill 

S. Howes horizontal mixer 

S. Howes molasses mixer 

Crimper 

Fairbanks-Morse truck scale 

W. A. Powers Co. conveyors 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel tanks 

Holding bins were secured from a 
flour mill in Kansas City which went 
out of business. 

One of the most recent installations 
at the plant is a Campbell drier, which 
does away with storage hazards due to 
damp grain. 

Dimensions of the fireproof steel- 
and-concrete warehouse are 42 by 280 
feet. At the mill end a large conveyor 
belt rises from the sacking machines 
to the top of the warehouse and ex- 
tends to the far end. 


Moving Stock 
At the end is an enclosed loading 
dock accommodating two big trucks. 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Engineered with care 

and fully backed by 

HAYES & STOLZ 
WARRANTY 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT 
YOUR PLANT NEEDS 


Extra monitor panels are available 
to allow for check on settings from 
anywhere in your plant. 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


Dry Bulk Materials 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor 
is set on the right bin? The new FOOL- 
PROOF Hayes & Stolz Electric Distribu- 
tor removes all doubt by signalling ac- 
curately your loading position at 
times. Position can be changed only by 
a numbered push-button pe the control 
panel, assuring positive selection. The 
new H & S Electric Distributor can be 
fitted with 5 to 20 openings. The dia- 
meter of these openings can be specified 
in 6”, 7”, 8”, 10” and 12” sizes. Adapt- 
able to mounting on elevator legs, 
collectors, sifters, mixers, screw con- 
veyors and belt conveyors. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. 
Detorf litter resists packing and 
crumbling. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed 
in high compression bales, quality con- 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
your sales dernand. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by production economies passed on to 
you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
and soil conditioning effect when re- 
moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
creates replacement demand. Turnover 
is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter—not just the built-up layer. 


M TRADING CORP. 


Franklin St., Chicago 6 a 
Tel. 2.2065 


-— 


| 
CAN BE 
ays 4 MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 11217, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
You'll move more bales! 
You'll make 
more 
DETORF | 
Poultry Litter 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 8th AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 19.) 


South a Potent Force 


No one is more aware of the grow- 
ing strength of the liberal Democrats 
in the senate than their Democratic 
colleagues from the South. Over the 
years the southerners, most of whom 
are conservative, have joined with 
right-wing Republicans in a highly ef- 
fective coalition on many legislative 
issues. 

These southerners know they face a 
serious challenge from northern and 
western Democrats, and not just on 
the civil rights issue. The liberals al- 
ready have announced their intent of 
trying next year to change the senate 
rule that permits filibusters. And the 
filibuster is a parliamentary device 
held dear by the southerners. 

The South is a potent political force 
in congress, even though its influence 
within the Democratic party has de- 


clined in the last 20 years. Southerners 
or border-state senators, for example, 
are chairmen of nine of the 15 regular 
committees in the senate. In the house 
they head 13 of the 19 committees. 
These chairmanships enable southern- 
ers to delay, and sometimes block 
completely, legislation they dislike. 

The South was hit hard from the 
standpoint of party influence when the 
Democrats dropped the two-thirds rule 
at its national conventions. Prior to 
1936, a two-thirds majority was re- 
quired to nominate a presidential can- 
didate. That requirement, in effect, 
gave the South a veto power over 
prospective nominees. But southerners 
no longer have that powerful lever 
with which to force concessions from 
the rest of their party. 


Foreign Research Plan 


The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to sign contracts soon with a 
number of research institutions in for- 
eign countries to get their aid in 
finding new industrial uses for farm 
products. 

A top USDA research director re- 
turned recently from a tour of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Finland, Israel, 
and Italy, where he inspected research 
facilities. He reported that many of 
the available facilities were "excel- 
lent," and that scientists abroad were 


— Democrat Sweep? 


(Continued from page 19) 


with anywhere near as many 
GOP senate seats as they hope 
to, the strength of conservative 
Republican forces in the senate 
will be at its lowest ebb since 
the 1930's. The slack will be 
taken up by liberal Democrats, 
who have gained steadily in 
power and prestige since 1952. 

When President Eisenhower 
came into office, the band of 
liberal Democrats was relatively 
small and ineffective. Its main 
spokesmen were Sens. Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Douglas of Illi- 
nois, Lehman of New York, and 
Oregon's Wayne Morse, who 
was an independent at the time 
but who soon joined the Demo- 


keenly interested in industrial-uses re- 
search. 

Europe is known for its fundamental 
research, which is what the USDA is 
interested in. It feels that the United 
States has devoted so much of its ef- 
forts to applied research that it needs 
some help in more basic types of sci- 
entific inquiry. 

The research abroad will be fi- 
nanced by foreign currencies obtained 
by this country through the sale of 
surplus commodities. 


crats. These four were aided 
and abetted by a number of 
other Democrats who remained 
more or less in the background. 

But the 1954 and 1956 elec- 
tions brought the liberal ele- 
ment new recruits. Among them 
were Sens. Neuberger of Ore- 
gon, Church of Idaho, Carroll of 
Colorado, and McNamara of 
Michigan. Another was Sen. 
Proxmire of Wisconsin, who was 
elected in 1957. 


Several of the GOP senators 
up for re-election in November 
could hardly be considered ul- - 
tra-conservative. By and large, 
however, they are more con- 
servative than the Democrats 
who hope to unseat them — 
considerably so in a number of 
cases. 
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— Service Pays 
(Continued from page 83) 


loses her pigs just before “due date.” 

Has the feed failed? Maybe so, but 
many causes of lost litters have noth- 
ing to do with the feed. The sow may 
have been injured by running with 
other livestock. A pregnant sow should 
not be asked to compete for feed and 
sleeping quarters with cattle or the 
entire hog herd. Careless injuries can 
cause a sow to throw her pigs no mat- 
ter how well she has been fed. Nar- 
row doors, high sills, and steep steps 
are all “hidden hands in the feed bag” 
stealing expensive feed. 


Huge Losses 

The average Corn Belt farmer loses 
25 per cent of his pigs between far- 
rowing and weaning. The “top” Iowa 
swine producer loses about one out of 
every eight pigs farrowed. Over one- 
fifth of all pigs farrowed die within 
the first two days. Every pig lost at 
farrowing time represents the loss of 
about 140 pounds of feed. You can 
— figure it out yourself, because it takes 
about 750 pounds of feed for a sow 
during gestation. The use of farrowing 
stalls will reduce the main cause of 
pig losses during following farrowing 
— namely, overlaying. 

The feed man cannot do much 
about the pigs that are dead at birth, 
or the pigs that are chilled, eaten by 
the sows, smothered, or overlayed. 
Most of these losses must be chalked 
up to poor care and management of 
the sow and litter at farrowing time. 


Many pigs are stunted because the 
sow is fed too little and too late after 
farrowing. The pigs did not get 
enough colostrum milk and its highly 
essential protective antibodies. 

Nutritional science has not been 
able to develop a pig anemia control 
method via feeding the sow. As yet 
each pig has to be treated individually 
for nutritional anemia. A baby pig 
with anemia is more susceptible to dis- 
ease. This is a management problem. 


The feed (if it is a prestarter or 
starter ration) may also fail because 
the young pigs themselves were “ra- 
tioned” — not given enough feed 
early. Blame the feed if you want to 
but maybe the blame should be placed 
on the fellow who left the feed in the 
feed house! 

A lack of bedding, or cold, wet bed- 
ding puts a tremendous stress on baby 
pigs. Cold concrete floors should 
either be radiant-floor heated or ade- 
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quately bedded (serving as insula- 
tion). 

Science has found only one way to 
get a hog to market fast, and that is 
to full-feed him the right kind of ra- 
tion. For fastest gains, we need to ap- 
ply “least-time” rations principles. For 
most economical gains, use “least-cost” 
ration. Both require completely ground 
mixed rations. Skimping on supple- 
ment when it is to be fed with grain 
seldom provides either a “least-cost” 
or “least-time” ration. This usually 
happens when the supplement is hand- 
fed and the grain self-fed. 


Although the self-feeding of supple- 
ment and grain free-choice offers the 
simplest and easiest way to feed grow- 
ing-finishing hogs, it does not assure 
that the pig will properly balance his 
own ration for either best performance 
or most economical gains. So if this 
scientifically formulated and carefully 
manufactured bag of feed should be a 
supplement, this is another way it can 


fail. 


Leaky, poorly adjusted self-feeders 
can make any good bag of feed look 
inefficient. 


Poor Storage of Feed at Farm 
(Feed can “fade,” too!) 

Fresh feeds always out-perform stale 
feeds! Stale feeds give poorer per- 
formance not only because of reduced 
palatability but because of losses in 
certain nutrients during storage. Un- 
less feed is stored right there can be a 
big loss in vitamins. The poorest place 
to store feed is under a tin roof in the 


summertime. It gets hot there! Vita- 
mins disappear! 

If a hog producer has a few bags of 
pig starter left over from a previous 
farrowing (say three to six months 
old), and he decides to feed it, he will 
probably end up with about 13 per 
cent less gains and five per cent poor- 
er feed efficiency in his baby pigs than 
if he used fresh feeds. This is based on 
recent research. 

There are physical storage losses, 
too. A leaky roof can waste a lot of 
feed. Rats and mice, if they eat at all, 
will eat an expensive feed as fast as 
they will an inexpensive one. These 
feed losses get “chalked up” against 
the pigs — again the feed looks failing! 

The moral of this story can be told 
in a few words: 

When you sell the farmer a bag of 
scientifically formulated and manufac- 
tured feed he will find a balance of 
essential proteins, vitamins, minerals, 
and other valuable feed additives. But 
when he looks into that bag of feed 
he cannot expect to find a well-bred 
sow herd, a top performing boar from 
a good testing station, or sows that 
will conceive 100 per cent the year 
around. 

Neither will he find a guarantee 
against his sow being injured by oth- 
er livestock during the pregnancy peri- 
od, nor the proof that she won't eat 
too much corn if he turns her loose 
in the cornfield after it has been 
picked. 

He will not find a mechanical hired 


(Concluded on page 97) 


minimum of time and effort. 
correct speeds. 


needs. 


@ Conveyor belt is designed spe- 
cially for maximum pressures 
met in moving cobs. 


@ Complete installation plans with 
every unit. 


Ask your local service dealer for 

further details. 

There IS a difference in 

feed mill machinery and 

service - let us prove it 
to you! 


Solve Your Problems This Proven Way 


@ Designed for grain elevators, this Thoro-Speed Electric Cob Bin Unloader 
answers the problem of moving large quantities of cobs and husks with a 


@ This trouble-free unit is equipped with approved motor drive to operate at 


@ Ball-bearing take-ups and heavy-duty shafts absorb the load and cut power 


Thoro-Speed Corp. Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Telephone Springfield, Ohio, FAirfax 5-7646 
Designers & Manufacturers of Packaged Feed Plants 
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= Busy at Home 
(Continued from page 85) 


By means of the conveyor, sacked 
feed can be loaded directly from the 
sacker into the trucks. 

Or sacks from the conveyor can be 
diverted along its route to any of the 
four loading docks along each side, 
or to storage on the floor of the ware- 
house. 

All sacked feed is palletized for 
storage and handled by a Hyster lift 
truck. Most poultry feed is packaged 
in multiwall paper bags. 

Despite the fact that bulk delivery 
now absorbs the major portion of feed 
volume, the warehouse is at all times 
kept completely stocked with all types 
of sacked feeds. This eliminates delays 
and special runs. 

The speed and ease with which the 
sacked feeds are handled affords a 
good example of the many economies 
of time and labor which Mr. Clement 
has put into effect. 


All Dealer Sales 
Polka Dot feeds are sold only 
through dealers. The sales territory 
extends some 150 miles from Waco 


in south and east Texas. Principal 
dealerships are at Waco, Austin, Buf- 
falo, Rusk, Corsicana, Alvarado, and 
Bryan. 

The three men who handle outside 
sales and contacts are Tim Holloman, 
general salesman; C. H. Kendrick, 
dairy and cattle feed specialist; and 
Aubrey Stringer, poultry serviceman. 

Among the mill’s poultry feed cus- 
tomers are some farms with as many 
as 50,000 broilers. The largest cattle 
feed customer is another of Mr. Clem- 
ent’s companies, which operates feed 
lots where about 600 cattle are fed. 

Waco is centrally located between 
Texas’ largest cities. Hence poultry 
raisers of Clement Feed Mill’s trade 
territory have an excellent market. 

Mr. Clement and his staff have 
done and are doing everything possi- 
ble to encourage and build up the 
poultry industry, as well as cattle rais- 
ing and dairying. Mr. Clement's close 
association with and work with other 
industry leaders enables him to keep 
his operation abreast of changing con- 
ditions and new developments. 


_ Future Plans 
When science discovers new and 


Brawley, Calif., is the locale of a new 
Jacobson hammer mill owner, Walter J. 
Vogel Co. 


Lowell De Young Co., Woodinville, Wash., 
has purchased a new Blue Streak hammer 
mill. 


Customers 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


NATIONAL MOLASSES CoMPANY 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


better feeding methods Clement Feed 
Mill is always one of the first to im- 
prove its Polka Dot feeds accordingly 
and call the new developments to the 
attention of its customers. 


Likewise, the firm is never laggard 
in installing new equipment and 
adopting methods of handling that en- 
able it to do a better, more economical 
production job and pass a share of 
such savings along to its customers. 


As a result, customers buy Polka 
Dot feeds with complete confidence in 
their quality, and they know the price 
is right to enable them to meet the 
competition of other poultry or cattle 
growers. 

“Our principal aim is to render a 
service to our customers in the hope 
that we can help them make a profit,” 
Madison Clement said. “Unless we 
can do this, we know that we our- 
selves are sooner or later out of busi- 
ness. 


“T think everyone who works at our 
plant has, uppermost in his mind, a 
willingness to serve,” he continued. 
“This certainly contributes to the suc- 
cess of the business. We also have the 
most. wonderful customers that can be 
found anywhere.” 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
th TRACE MINERAL 


-t0 Supply Carery Manerab 


.. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Soybean Oil Meal 
Topic New Work 


Soybean oil meal received key atten- 
tion in protein feed studies with grow- 
ing pigs reported recently by Univer- 
sity of Minnesota livestock scientists. 
It was noted that feeding 15 per cent 
protein until pigs weigh about 100 
pounds and 12 per cent thereafter is 
ample. 

NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


Here are the key points made by the 
following researchers: 

R. J. Meade, university swine nutri- 
tionist,—in four lots of pigs, receiving 
16 per cent protein supplements, one 
received soybean oil meal as the only 
protein, tankage was substituted for 
part of the meal in the second lot, five 
per cent dried whole whey was substi- 
tuted in the third, and fish meal in 
the fourth. 

None of the substitutions caused 
any important increases in gain, he 
said. Daily gain averaged 1.72 pounds 
for pigs on soybean oil meal as the 
only protein, 

Kenneth Miller, Waseca station, — 
protein content caused no differences 


in rate of gain or backfat thickness, 
based on the same kind of corn. 

Harley Hanke, Morris station, — 
neither protein content nor feeding 
method affected carcass quality in 
tests with 120 pigs. 

Ralph Grant, Duluth station,—pigs 
fed rations containing 15-12 per cent 
protein gained faster and with less 
feed required per pound of gain than 
did those getting 13-10 per cent. 

A. B. Salmela, Grand Rapids sta- 
tion, — higher protein levels for all 
pigs did produce higher percentages of 
the four lean pork cuts. However, da- 
ta from the barrows alone showed no 
effect of protein level on backfat 
thickness, percentage of lean cuts, or 
dressing percentage. 

In general, all but one of the four 
above branch stations reported no ef- 
fect of protein differences on carcass 
quality, but they agreed that interme- 
diate levels of about 15 per cent pro- 
tein to 100 pounds and 12 per cent 
thereafter gave as fast and efficient 
growth as higher protein levels. 


Mowrer Heads Traffic at 
National Molasses Co. 


Appointment of Albert O. Mowrer as its 
traffic manager has been announced by Na- 
tional Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa., where 
the new staff member will headquarter. He 
will supervise traffic and transportation at 
all National terminals. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT MOWRER 
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A University of Pennsylvania graduate, 
Mr. Mowrer has done graduate study at 
Philadelphia’s Academy of Advanced Traf- 
fic. For the past six years, National’s new 
traffic chief has been a consultant special- 
izing in molasses and grain rates. He is 
qualified to practice before the Interstate 
Commerce commission. 


American Feeds Featured 


At Italian Trade Fair 


American feeds and the results they make 
possible in efficient livestock and poultry 
production were spotlighted in the official 
United States exhibit at the recent Bari 
(Italy) trade fair. Also shown were ad- 
vances in American poultry breeding and 
poultry products marketing. 

Members of the feed industry who repre- 
sented this country at the fair included Dr. 
J. L. Krider of Central Soya Co., Inc., and 
Dr. James W. Hayward of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Prof. S. L. Balloun of Iowa 
State College contributed to the discussions 
on poultry nutrition. 

CYANAMID DISTRIBUTOR 

Appointment of Miller Chemical Co. of 
Omaha to distribute its animal feed prod- 
ucts in four states has been announced by 
American Cyanamid Co. Miller will cover 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
The firm is in its 41st year. 


You Owe It To Yourself 


LOOK AT 
IT FROM 
EVERY ANGLE 


THE ANGLE OF 

CONSTRUCTION 
Heavy steel frame — white iron 
rolls to process more than 200,- 
000 bushels of grain before re- 
corrugating — finger tip hopper 
control — quick change, positive 
adjustment of rolls — multiple 
v-belt drives and spring controlled 
belt tightener. 


THE ANGLE OF 
PRODUCTION 
Four sizes give capacities from 75 
to 300 bushels of oats per hour 
or 200 to 1,000 bushels of corn 
per hour. 


THE ANGLE OF MODELS 
Four models with four sizes in 
each model answer every need. 
The single duty, the shortened 
single, the double duty and the 
all-purpose which will do two 
different jobs at once or double 
the capacity of any one job. 
Then there is the 9-12x30 model. 
that will crimp or crack dry or 
steamed grains. 


THE ANGLE OF FEED 
Rolled grain is coming to be rec- 
ognized as the easiest to dige.t, 
most palatable grain for all ani- 
mals. It also contains less dust and 
ne thus making it a healthy 
eed. 


THE ANGLE OF COST 
Low original investment, low op- 
erating cost, long life and very 
little maintenance. 


A guaranteed machine that is your 
best dollar value frem any angle. 


Write for complete information. 


HULLER MFG. CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA 


“Pioneers Progressing with the Years” | 


OSKAMP 
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Pet Foods 


Industry Progress 
Is Cited by Time 


Increasing recognition of the im- 


portance of the pet food industry is 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from He}, 


redient specialties 


Nowhere else can _ secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime™ products, and not “by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS Srey 


evidenced widely in consumer mag- 
azines. In its Oct. 13 issue, Time mag- 
azine devotes two-thirds of a page to 
a story headed “Oh, for a Dog’s Life.” 


NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION NUTRITION N 


Although weight-wise canned dog 
food outranks dry rations, the latter 
type actually feeds more canines than 
the wet variety, the magazine says. It 
notes that there are now 26 million 
dogs in the United States, a boost of 
35 per cent since 1948. 

This increase, Time reports, came in 
“10 years of more money and subur- 
ban living.” It also notes that more 
than 40 per cent of all American fami- 
lies have at least one dog and that last 
year they bought a whopping 350 mil- 
lion dollars worth of dog food. Quot- 
ing the figures published last month in 
The Feed Bag (p. 92) by the Nielsen 
research organization, Time stated that 
dog food sales are due to rise 30 per 
cent in the next five years. 


Big Volume 

Time noted that more cans of dog 
food were sold last year than of any 
vegetable and that dog food required 
more tin cans than any other com- 
modities except beer and motor oil. 

Delving into what goes into pet ra- 
tions, Time cited the entry of Armour 
and Swift into the pet food packing 
field and their advocating a “single in- 
clusive food” composed mainly of beef 
products and fortified cereal. Now 
some packers are offering variety in 
the dog foods they produce, Time 
stated. Rival Packing Co. of Chicago 
is reversing an earlier trend prevalent 
in pet foods by lowering the fat level 
of its product and upping the protein. 
That it calculated correctly when it 
changed its formula borne out by the 
fact that its 1957 sales were 12 million 
dollars, highest in its history. 


Major Problem 
Joe Getlin, Rival executive vice 


president and a founder of the Pet 
Food institute, is quoted by Time as 
saying: “The problem dog food manu- 
facturers still face is getting across to 
the housewife — not the dog — the 
advantages of a nutritious single 
food.” 

Swift’s Clarence M. Olson, sales 
chief for Pard dog food, made this ob- 
servation: “If humans could eat one 
balanced food such as we now feed to 
our pets, we'd add years to our life 
and life to our years.” 

"Way up front in Time, Publisher 
James A. Linen wrote: “Man’s best 
friend used to be forced to eat people 
food not fit for a dog. Now U. S. fam- 
ilies are spending more for dog food 
than they are for baby’s.” 


Time’s devoting lengthy space to 
pet food manufacture is further evi- 
dence of the American consumer’s 


growing acceptance of and confidence 
in balanced pet rations. 


Plan Varied Studies for 
New Purina Dog Center 


Basic and applied research involving dogs 
now is being conducted at Ralston Purina 
Co.’s new dog center at its research farm 
near Gray Summit, Mo. The center was 
launched with an open house late last 
month. 

Facilities include a metabolism division, 
maternity pens, clinic facilities, a diet kitch- 
en, and 104 outdoor runs. Studies will in- 
clude dog training, grooming, housing, and 
general care in addition to nutrition re- 
search. 

President Raymond E. Rowland said, 
“We wanted the Purina dog center to be 
more than a research station where techni- 
cal studies are made in basic and applied 
subjects. We wanted a place that would 
provide answers to questions that come up 
in homes where dog pets are almost mem- 
bers of the family.” 


Newfoundland Subject of 
Winning Dog Photograph 


A tiny girl and a big Newfoundland were 
featured in the photo which copped the 
$500 first prize in competition sponsored 
by the Gaines Dog Research center, a Gen- 
eral Foods agency. Norman Emmons, Man- 
chester, N. H., was the winning photog- 
rapher. 

A puppy smelling a blossom won second 
honors for a New Jersey woman. A New 
Jersey man came in third with a photo o! 
four collie puppies. This was the first year 
the Gaines contest allowed color phot: 
entries. 


A modern new feed plant built by Meridi 
anville Grain & Feed Co. at Huntsville 
Ala., includes a Fords hammer mill, Bry- 
ant corn sheller, and Ross grain storag« 
tanks. 
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= Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page I1) 


nesses engaged in buying produce, 
grain, and other farm output. The feed 
group opposes this proposal, feeling 
that “the objectives can best be at- 
tained by mutual cooperation and 
greater understanding between buyers 
and sellers” of the farm goods through 
their respective trade organizations. 


3) Opposed any compulsory assess- 
ment and collection from agricultural 
producers to promote their product in 
the marketplace. A bill proposing such 
action is slated for the next session of 
the Pennsylvania legislature. The feed 
men feel no one phase of agriculture 
should be wet-nursed at the expense 
of others. 


Management Skills 

A key feature of the two-day meet- 
ing was Dr. Richard Phillips’ discus- 
sion of management skills and know- 
how. The Iowa State professor began 
by saying that management has two 
primary objectives: 1) To perform an 
economic service for customers, and 
2) To earn a fair net return for the 
owners. 


Managerial skill comes through 
practice and serious thought, accord- 
ing to Dr. Phillips. He emphasized 
that there are three basic categories of 
management functions: 1) Planning, 
2) Direction and leadership, and 3) 


Mixed Feed Proves Value 
In Florida Swine Tests 


Free-choice swine rations trailed far be- 
hind mixed feeds in recent tests at the Flori- 
da agricultural experiment station. Although 
pigs fed ear corn and a supplement free 
choice ate more, their daily gain was only 
1.41 pounds compared to 1.57 pounds on 
the formula ration. 

Conducting the work were Drs. H. D. 
Wallace, G. E. Combs Jr. and L. E. Swan- 
son and R. B. Christmas. They noted that 
the pigs fed free choice were far less effi- 
cient than those given the complete ration. 

Continuous feeding of low-level piper- 
azine phosphate also was studied. The 
swine fed the drug gained “significantly 
faster” than the controls, ate more feed, 
and converted it more efficiently. The 40- 
gram level was effective, although a 20- 
gram level had no measurable effect on 


feed efficiency. 


HARVESTER PROMOTION 

Lonnie R. Hinds has been named con- 
troller of International Harvester Co.’s farm 
equipment group, the Chicago concern has 
announced. A veteran of 31 years with 
Harvester, he perviously served as farm 
tractor division controller. He had held the 
latter post since 1950. 
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Supervision of processes and proce- 
dures. 

Work organizing is an important 
phase of managing, he stated. A good 
manager will be intimately acquainted 
with the organization and capital struc- 
ture of the business for which he is 
responsible. He must be sharp on fi- 
nancial affairs. 

In making management decisions, 
Dr. Phillips concluded, five steps 
should be followed: 

1) The problem should be recog- 
nized and isolated. 

2) The workable alternatives should 


be explored. 

3) Pertinent data should be gath- 
ered, 

4). The data should be evaluated. 

5) Conclusive action plans should 
be formulated. 

A windup star on the Pennsylvania 
convention speaking program was Dr. 
W. M. Beeson of Purdue University, 
who teamed with Penn State experts 
to present useful facts especially im- 
portant to Quaker staters. They added 
much to the 1958 meeting of one of 
the more purposeful and effective 
state feed associations. 


cash 


You can always count on fast turnovers 
and good profits when you stock and 
display PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. 
That’s because poultrymen everywhere 
have learned that hens produce more 
eggs with stronger shells when PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell is in the hoppers. 


This year ’round, nation-wide demand 
—constantly stimulated by advertising 
in leading farm and poultry journals 
and on 70 radio stations—makes your 
selling job easier. It pays to push PILOT 
BRAND—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. 


Order from your distributor or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products “mer 


Mobile, Alabama 


milk! Fortified for faster growth. 


RAKE IN More PROFIT 


SELLING THE "POPULAR" 
MILK REPLACER 


This calf starter has successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf raising for over 46 years — at 
savings of 1/3 to 1/2 the cost of feeding liquid 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 3939 So. Union St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Ryde's Cream 
Calf Meal 


FOR GRUEL FEEDING 


Ryde's Cream 
Calf Pellets 


FOR FEEDING DRY 
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Fred Thomas an Officer 
Of Spencer Kellogg 


Appointment of Fred W. Thomas as its 
executive vice president has been an- 
nounced by Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo. Widely known in the feed industry, 
Mr. Thomas has devoted his time to his 
own farming interests for the past four 
years. 

Prior to 1954, he served six years as 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc. During 
his service with the McMillen organization, 
Mr. Thomas served two terms as chairman 
of the board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. 

President Howard Kellogg Jr. expressed 
confidence that Mr. Thomas’ “wealth of 
experience” will prove particularly valuable 
in the expansion of his firm’s Beacon Mill- 
ing Co. operation. 


Lawrence County Farmers, Leoma, Tenn., 
has installed a new Fords hammer mill. 


Albers Milling Co. has installed a new 
Strong-Scott mixer and feed conditioner at 
Los Angeles. 


PURINA CONTROLLER 

Elevation of E. D. Godfrey to controller 
has been announced by Ralston Purina Co. 
Mr. Godfrey formerly served as assistant 
controller and replaces P. L. Jacoby, who 
has retired after 15 years in the post. The 
new controller has been a Purina staff mem- 
ber since 1916. 


Pe ee ee 


Sell the big exclusive — Land O'Lakes research! 
Feeds that have been tested again and again — 
improved again and again — and certified for 
higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka Research 
Farms. Pre-sold through consistent advertising. 


Land 0’ Creameries, Inc. 


Cullman, Ala., is the site of Holmes Bros., 
which has purchased three new Joliet 
corn shuck shellers. 


FLAVOR APPOINTEE 
R. W. Nelson has been named west cen- 
tral regional manager for Flavor Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago, the firm has dis- 
closed. A Drake University alumnus, he will 
headquarter in Des Moines. 


Wisdom on Field Staff 
In West for Borden 


Robert D. Wisdom has been named 
mountain and Pacific states manager for 
the Borden Co.’s feed supplements depart- 
ment, Sales Director Richard G. Sanders 
has announced. Mr. Wisdom will head- 
quarter at Los Angeles. 

Prior to joining Borden, Mr. Wisdom 
was associated with a subsidiary of Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Washington, D. C. He 
also served with field services of the Agri- 
culture department in Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia. 

The new Borden manager is an alumnus 
of Oklahoma A & M College, where he 
also did graduate work. 


A new Marion mixer and Fords hammer 
mill are working at Bell & Son, Elberton, 
Ga. 


Down at Forest, Miss., C. ]. Lackey has in- 
stalled a pair of Blue Streak mixers and 
three Blue Streak screw conveyors. 


First in feeding 
research 


Land Lakes 


2215 N.E. KENNEDY 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


} @ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


j @ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
\ Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 


Aeroglide Corporation 


© GLENWOOD AVE — RALEIGH. N C — PHONE 2-6422 
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Compare Heifer Gains on 


Colorado Hay, Pasture 


Varying results were obtained in rate of 
gain tests with 56 heifers conducted on a 
ranch by Colorado State University. The 
heifers were put on test last Dec. 18 when 
they averaged 360 pounds. 

Ford Daugherty, animal husbandryman 
for the Colorado experiment station, said 
the object of the experiments was to deter- 
mine if acceptable carcasses can be produced 
from mountain meadow forage consisting of 
hay and pasture. 

Average daily gains in a 203-day test in- 
volving 24 head were 1.31 pounds for phos- 
phorus-fertilized hay, 0.85 pounds for ni- 
trogen-fertilized hay, and 1.11 pounds for 
unfertilized hay. Another group fed on 
nitrogen-fertilized hay for 147 days showed 
daily gains of 0.64 pounds. 

After 147 days on hay, 32 heifers were 
put on pasture for an additional 108 days. 
Those on pasture with no fertilizer treat- 
ment averaged 1.67 pounds daily gains, 1.45 
pounds for pasture fertilized with nitrogen- 
phosphorus, 1.34 pounds on pasture fer- 
tilized with phosphorus, and 1.42 pounds 
on nitrogen-fertilized pasture. 

Daily gain results for the 32 head on the 
hay and pasture test for 255 days were as 
follows: no treatment, 1.28 pounds; nitro- 
gen-phosphorus treatment on both hay and 
pasture, 0.99 pounds; phosphorus treatment 
on both hay and pasture, 1.25 pounds; and 
nitrogen treatment on both hay and pas- 
ture, 0.97 pounds. 

Two of the 32 heifers were slaughtered 
and the balance sold as feeders. The car- 
casses graded U.S. standard after 24 hours 
in the cooler. Both carcasses had relatively 
white fat. 


Fred Hoover Is Member 
Of AFMA’s Directorate 


President Fred W. Hoover Jr. of Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, has replaced Al- 
bers Vice President Troy V. Cox on the 
board of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. Mr. Hoover's 
term extends until 1960. 

The AFMA board includes 30 members, 
proportioned by tonnage and geographic 
location of the feed manufacturing industry. 
New Director Hoover has been associated 
wih Albers for 20, years. 


Whitmoyer of Dixie New 
Southern Firm Name 


The concern formerly known as Whit- 
moyer Laboratories of Georgia, Inc., has 
been renamed Whitmoyer Laboratories of 
Dixie, Inc., with headquarters continuing at 
Gainesville, Ga. Jack Richards is general 
manager. 

The company has established a new ware- 
house at Albertville, Ala., to serve Alabama 
broiler producers. Gene Darnell serves as_ 
sales and service representative for Whit- 
moyer in the state. 


Mark Moorman of Milner, Idaho, has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mil] and 
bale shredder. 
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Many consider it bad judgment to marry 
a woman who looks good in black. 


I'LL SAY 

Dick: “Girls aren't the same now as they 
were in 1940.” 

Orv: “Yeah. Some of them are two years 
older.” 

Clif C. Anderson: “Children would all be 
brought up perfectly if families would just 
swap kids, because everyone knows what 
cught to be done with the neighbors’ young- 
sters.” 

THAT FIGURES 

Student: “It says here according to recent 
research that parenthood is hereditary. 
What does that mean?” 

Companion: “It means that if your par- 
ents didn’t have any children, the chances 
are that you won't either.” 

Girdle: An ingenious device that keeps 

an unfortunate situation from spreading. 


Kracked 
Korn 


-QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY - 


BOTTOMS UP 
A salesman sat down alongside a cute 
young girl in a crowded train. The girl 
fought to keep her skimpy skirt from creep- 
ing above her knees. She gave a final yank 
and looked her companion square in the 
face. 
“Don’t stretch your calico, young lady,” 
he said. “My weakness is liquor.” 
AH, PEACE 
Bob: “I’m worried.” 
Bartender: “What's wrong, Bob?” 
Bob: “My wife hasn’t spoken to me for 
a month.” 
Bartender: “So?” 
Bob: “So I can’t remember what I said to 
shut her up.” 


Doc Anklam: When you have a cold, 
Doc Edwards fills you so full of drugs that 
if you sneeze you'll probably cure two or 
three other people. 


Changing Times: What goes up must 

come down — unless, of course, it orbits. 
RISE ’N SHINE 

Active Jim Brown, 84, who had been re- 
tired for 19 years, was asked by a reporter 
from the local paper to describe his daily 
activities. 

“Well,” Jim began, “first I have the 
morning paper brought to me in bed. Then 
I turn to the obituary section and if my 
name isn’t there, I get up.” 

* * 

Adult Education: What goes on in a 
hcusehold with teenagers. 
OBSERVANT 

“Of course I know where every sandbar 
is,” said the steamboat captain. “I’ve been 
running his boat on this river for 30 years.” 

Just then the boat lurched and shook 
from stem to stern. 

“There!” said the captain. “There’s one 
now.” 

BOTCHY BUDGET 

He: “Why don’t you try living within 
our budget?” 

She: “I have resolved to, even if it means 
borrowing money to do it.” 

* 

In the battle of the sexes, you never meet 
what you truly can call a conscientious ob- 
jector. 


Walnut (Ill.) Feed Mill has put into service 
a new Blue Streak screw conveyor and 
two new Blue Streak mixers. 


Don’t 
even 
MENTION 
that 
word! 


“Frightened to death’’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 

} to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 
American Cancer Society 3% 
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FRUEN’S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) 


For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \/ 
oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES \! 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 Vv 


Tower Brand Rolled Oats Crescent Brand Pulverized \/ 


ats 

Apex Brand Crimped White 
Oats 

Oat Feed 

Steam Rolled Whole Barley 

Ground Barley 

Pearled Barley Flakes 
(Max. 2%% Fiber) \ 
(Steam Processed) 

Glenwood Pearled Barley 

Star Cracked Pearled Barley \ 

Steel Cut Wheat 

Acme Ground Domestic Flax \y 
Screenings 


(Steam Processed) 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Processed) 
ing Brand Rolled Oats 


Steel Cut Oat Groats 

Bolted Oat Flour 

Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal 

Falcon Brand Pulverized 

White Oats = 
Standard Brand Pulverized 
ite Oats 
Dairy Brand Coarse Ground 
ats round Grain Screenings . \ 

Mixers’ Pulverized Oats Fruen’s Dust-On Meal \! 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Wh / 
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High-Energy Is Topic at 
World Poultry Congress 


New work with high-energy rations for 
poultry was discussed by two federal poul- 
trymen at the 11th World Poultry Congress, 
held recently in Mexico City. Drs. Robert 
J. Lillie and Charles A. Denton described 
tests to determine proper protein-energy re- 
lationships in rations for layers. 

In one test, pullets were fed protein at 
14, 16, and 18 per cent levels and 760 and 
890 calories of productive energy per pound 
of feed. In another trial, the birds received 
12, 14, 16, and 18 per cent protein at the 
same energy levels above. 

In both tests, the low-protein diets sup- 
ported as good performance as the high- 
protein diets. Feed utilization was better in 
the birds fed the high-energy diets, Drs. 
Lillie and Denton said. 


Thyroid - Active Materials 
For Hogs Questionable 


Results of recent University of Minnesota 
experiments involving feeding of thyroid- 
active materials to hogs were inconclusive, 
the school has reported. The materials were 
fed to growing pigs and to sows during far- 
rowing and nursing periods. 

Researchers R. J. Meade and L. E. Han- 
son said in one experiment with 17 sows 
and gilts, adding thyroxine to the sows’ ra- 
tions did make small increases in weights of 
pigs at 35 days of age. However, a second 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 
Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 


test showed no effect. 

Thyroxine did not reduce the amount of 
feed consumed nor cause the sows to lose 
more weight while the pigs were nursing. 
Pigs nursing the thyroxine-fed sows ate 
silghtly less starter. Feed efficiency was low- 
ered some. 


Accept Nominations for 


PENB Research Award 


Nominations now are being accepted for 
the 1958 research achievement award of 
the Poultry & Egg National board. The 
recipient will be selected by PENB’s tech- 
nical advisory committee. 

The award program was started in 1955 
and consists of a plaque and additional hon- 
ors designated by PENB. It recognizes out- 
standing achievements in the field of poul- 
try products research covering processing, 
quality preservation, nutritive value, new 
and approved product development, and/or 
merchandising. 

Nominations should be sent to Dr. Milo 
S. Swanson of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Swanson is chairman of the technical 
advisory committee, appointed by the Poul- 
try Science association. 


Possible New Industrial 


Use for Sorghum Grain 


A new possible industrial use for sor- 
ghum grain has been suggested by Kansas 
State College agricultural scientists. Re- 
searchers I. Cheng Wang, H. L. Mitchell, 
and H. N. Barham have separated phytic 
acid from the grain. 

The acid removes trace quantities of iron 
in soybean oil. The iron prevents the oil 
from keeping. The researchers believe it is 
possible to separate the acid in large enough 
quantities for industrial use. 


A pair of new Blue Streak mixers are in 
service at Shirley (Ill.) Farm Supply. 


CHEMO PURO PATENT 

Awarding of a patent for the use of pi- 
perazine phosphate in feed products to 
Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J., 
has been disclosed by the firm. The patent 
is No. 2,850,426 and is in addition to two 
which the company holds for the use of 
piperazine adipate. 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


Cyanamid to Pay Certain 


Fees for Its Customers 


Arrangements with the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration under which it will pay certain 
fees assessed its feed manufacturers custom- 
ers have been announced by American Cy- 
anamid Co. The provision covers the $5 
charge which a feed manufacturer must pay 
for each medicated feed formula containing 
a certified antibiotic and a similar amount 
for any changes affecting new drugs. 

Frank O. Noel, animal industry products 
manager, explained the fee payment as a 
service to Cyanamid customers who use 
Aureomycin, Arzene, or Enheptin A. He 
said that the firm could decertify Aureomy- 
cin and thus avoid the fees “but to do so 
would not be fair to our customers.” 


Iron Injections Best in 
Anemia Prevention Test 


Iron injections provided better protec- 
tion against anemia than iron tablets in tests 
with two groups of pigs completed recently 
at the University of Kentucky. Less labor 
was involved in giving the single injections 
than the tablets, which were given three 
times. 

Swine Specialist C. E. Barnhard said no 
practical difference’in the weight of the 
two groups was noticed. The two-cc. injec- 
tions were given when the pigs were three 
days old, the tablets at three, 10, and 17 
days of age. 

The injected group was said to average 
10.1 live pigs per litter at farrowing, com- 
pared with 8.3 for the tablet group. The in- 
jected group averaged 2.76 pounds farrow- 
ing weight and the tablet group 3.2 pounds. 

The injected group averaged 8.1 pigs per 
litter raised to three weeks of age, the other 
group 7.5. The hemoglobin level of the in- 
jected group was 2.89 grams per 100 mil- 
lion parts higher than the tablet group. 


Auburn (Ill.) Dehydrating Mill is a new 
Jacobson hammer mill owner. 
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YE GYPSY TEA ROOME 


"| see an improvement in feed efficien- 
cy and no incidence of Newcastle." 
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BY TOM BLAKLEY 
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Future Promising, Wayne 
Stockholders Are Told 


Allied Mills’ earnings for July and Au- 
gust outpaced comparable months of 1957, 
President Elmer W. Lenz has reported to 
Wayne stockholders. In the latter month, 
an alltime sales record for August was 
established. 

Mr. Lenz was optimistic about the future 
of the formula feed industry and predicted 


WAYNE'S LENZ 


a 50 to 75 per cent gain in tonnage in the 
next 17 years. He also noted that Wayne 
earnings records indicate a continuation of 
the firm’s present 50-cent quarterly div- 
idend. 

Elected to the Allied board at the annual 
meeting were J. Leroy Welsh, Omaha; 
James D. Head and A. E. Patton, both of 
Chicago; and President Lenz. 


Ciba Drug Firm Launches 
Feed Additive Program 


Appointment of Allan Leskinen as man- 
ager of its new feed additive division has 
been announced by Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., internationally-known drug 
firm. Ciba is located at Summit, N. J. 

Mr. Leskinen is an animal husbandry 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 


Reliance. 
FEED COMPANY 


FEderal 2-2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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graduate of the University of Massachusetts 
and served most recently with McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., New York. City. Earlier, he 
had been associated with General Mills, 
Inc., in the East and with Consolidated 
Products Co. 

Ciba also is expanding its veterinary re- 
search activities under the direction of Dr. 
Alfred E. Earl. 


Fulton Bag Modernizing 
Its Production Lineup 


A planned two-million-dollar moderniza- 
tion program has been instituted by Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, according to 
President Clarence E. Elsas. New equipment 
and machinery already are being installed, 
he said. 

Fulton plans to drop production of tex- 
tile bags about the end of the year and will 
concentrate on industrial fabrics, canvas 
products, and ‘laminated goods. Textile 
bag production facilities will be converted to 
the manufacture of the other commodities. 


Announce Merger of Best 


Foods, Corn Products 


Corn Products Refining Co. and Best 
Foods, Inc., have merged. The merger cre- 
ated a new organization, Corn Products Co., 
with Best Foods operating as a division. 

President William T. Brady said, “The 
Best Foods name is a very excellent and ap- 
propriate’ one, well known and well regard- 
ed throughout the grocery business, and by 
consumers all over the United States. We 
intend to promote the Best Foods name 
even more vigorously than ever before.” 

Leonard G. Blumenschine, president of 
the division, was elected to the board and 
joined its executive committee. Aaron S. 
Yohalem, formerly executive vice president 
of Best Foods, continues in that capacity 
with the division and also becomes vice 
president of Corn Products Co. 

In 1957, Corn Products had net sales of 
nearly 495 million dollars and net income 
of $26,373,000. Best Foods reported net 
sales of some 118 million dollars and net 
earnings of $6,244,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 


Clifton (Ill.) Grain Co. has purchased a 
new Jacobson mixer. 


New $650,000 Feed Plant 


Walnut Grove Project 


A new $650,000 feed manufacturing 
plant is being built at Cherokee, Iowa, by 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, 
Iowa. The plant is scheduled to be com- 
pleted Feb. 1. 

President E. A. Kelloway said the plant 
will be able to turn out 40,000 tons of 
feed supplements a year. Thirty employes 
will be required. The new Cherokee plant 
is the fourth major plant to be added by 
Walnut Grove since 1952. 


Salsbury’s Installs IBM 
Data Processing Unit 


Installation of a new IBM data processing 
machine has been announced by Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. The 
electronic unit is credited with a “memory 
capacity” of five million characters and can 
supply any of this information in under a 
second. 

Dr. John Salsbury explained that the new 
unit will handle all of the firm’s produc- 
tion control, inventory control, and sales 
figures. Among the functions which the 
IBM unit will transact will be maintenance 
of current records of purchases by individ- 
ual customers. 

The equipment also will make possible 
almost instantaneous analysis of research da- 
ta, according to Dr. Salsbury. 


Johnson Is Newcomer to 


Larro Research Farm 

General Mills, Minneapolis, has appoint- 
ed Dr. Conwell W. Johnson livestock re- 
search associate at its Larro research farm 
at Indianola, Iowa. He will plan and super- 
vise all animal research feeding experiments. 

Dr. Johnson received his doctorate this 
year in animal nutrition from lowa State 
College, where he also earned his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. He has been an assist- 
ant county extension farm director and a 
feed salesman. 


A new Prater drag feeder is operating at 
Homeworth (Ohio) Supply Co. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important pebeerel Si elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 


ZINC, BORON, I 


N, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 


minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 
@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES e IRRADIATED YEAST 
We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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SERVICE 


tion on the follow- 


complete informa- 


ing services will be 
sent to you on request 


General 

@ Nutritional Food Evaluation 
@ Vitamin D Assay 

Chemistry 

® Bacteriology 

@ Feed Industry Services 

®@ Food Technology 

®@ Insecticide Testing 

Toxicology 

@ Vitamin Assays 


| . Color brochure 
and price schedule 
available on request 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
North Walnut St., Madison, Wis. 


SEEDBURO'S 


Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


Costs 50% 


MODEL 
shown here is 
just one of 
many models 
engineered 
to fit your 
specific needs. 


@ Handles 150 Ib. bags, boxes, cartons 
@ Elevates hydraulically to 45 degrees 
® Ruff-Top belt, with or without cleats 
@ Reversible at flip of switch 

@ Sizes — 10 to 22 ft. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details 


Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


Will Cut Handling 


Two men and 
a Hytrol can 
stack more 
bags than 
4to 6 


Features of MODEL "B" HYTROL 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-i0, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, tll, 
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Custom Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


We welcome a newcomer to the ranks of matrimony, 
Rex Yocum, president of Seedburo Equipment Co., Chica- 
go, who was wed recently to the former Frances Sanford.of 
Des Moines. The ceremony took place at the First Pres- 
byterian church in the Iowa metropolis, with Kendall Kneen 
_of the Pillsbury Co. as best man. 


A newcomer to another category is Wisconsin's popular 
| state chemist and feed control chief, Walter B. Griem. He 
_ had little to do with the signal honor accorded him Sept. 19 
when he became a full-fledged member of the grandfathers’ 
club for the first time. 

Wally lives in Madison, Wis., the former home town of Dr. Gustav Boh- 
stedt, who dropped in to visit with us a few weeks ago. Gus, who retired from 
the University of Wisconsin, is now going full-steam at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. He had just returned from a lengthy trip through 
the southwestern United States to California. 

Madison is home, too, to the Arthur Towell advertising agency, which 
handles Pabst Brewing Co.’s animal feed department advertising. Pabst has 
won a gold first-place award in competition sponsored by the Affiliated Ad- 
vertising Agencies Network for its farm-paper advertising of Bio-Pabst 333, 
a dual-purpose antibiotic feed supplement. The Towell agency handled the 
campaign. 

The fairways campaign at the Chicago Feed club’s fall golf outing was 
won by William A. Harris of St. Regis Paper Co. Playing at Midlothian 
Country club, Bill recorded a 74. Others who won golf prizes included 
Charlie Dawson, Calcium Carbonate Co.; Rollie Becker, Cereal By-Products 
Co.; Gene Alexander, Chase Bag Co.; W. D. Butts, Marblehead Lime Co.; 
Olin Mathieson’s Jim Wilson; Broker Don Powers; and John Mecking of J-M 
Trading Corp. 

Not so ambitious was Bill Diamond, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, who declined to golf but won a prize anyway. 
Other non-golfers who took away prizes were Fred Becker, Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Milling Co.; Russ Paarlberg of the same firm; and Stu Campbell of 
Chemo Puro. 

Winner of another type of honor is Elmer Roth, Honeggers’ & Co.'s flying 
vice president for sales. Elmer is the new president of the Illinois Feed Sales 
Managers association, which works closely with the Illinois Feed association. 

Drs. Herb Bird and Milt Sunde of the University of Wisconsin traveled 
to the 11th World’s Poultry congress, held in Mexico City last month, with a 
group from the Indiana State Poultry association. Wern Steckley of Kendall- 
ville, Ind., new president of the American Poultry & Hatchery federation, also 
was in the contingent. 

As the picture attests, some recreation accompanied the trip to Mexico for 
many who attended the poultry meeting. Shown are Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Davidson Jr. of Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., with their catch. 
We have a hunch it was Ceil (Mrs. D.) who actually caught the fish! In the 
party was Fred L. Gaines, sales manager of Shellbuilder Co., Houston. 

While Americans were visiting Mexico, Puerto Ricans were guests of Neb- 
raska Consolidated Mills Co. at a chuck-wagon dinner in Omaha. In the 
group was Owen Cotton, manager of the new feed mill which a subsidiary of 
the Nebraska firm is constructing in the territory. 

A well-known Wisconsin feed man, J. Orin (Andy) Anderson, has ac- 
cepted a new position with Lein Oil Co. at Janesville, Wis. Andy was active 
in the petroleum business prior to getting into the feed trade 20 years ago. 

Like mountain music? If so, you'll be interested to learn that Hess & Clark, 
Inc., has signed Red Foley to star on its new Saturday evening Jamboree pro- 
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gram, a part of NBC’s weekend Moni- 
tor radio programming. Red will plug 
a number of the Hess products. 
With the World’s Series past his- 
tory (we are wearing black) and foot- 
ball season well underway; we feel we 
are in‘a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion — our alma mater is almost sure 
to win every Saturday. By way of ex- 
planation, we attended four schools: 
St. Norbert’s College, Marquette Uni- 
versity, and the state universities of 
Florida and Colorado. Hope your team 
— or one of them — is winning, too! 


A new Fords hammer mill has been in- 
stalled at H. O. Croley & Sons, Geroldine, 
Ala. 


A second new Jacobson hammer mill has 
been installed at the Flowery Branch (Ga.) 
plant of Cooprative Mills, Inc. 


— Service Pays 
(Continued from page 87) 


man to take care of his sow and her 
litter at farrowing time, nor a “built- 
in” veterinarian to control his pigs’ 
diseases or parasites. Neither will he 
find the “business brain” which will 
tell him how to organize his produc- 
tion and marketing program. 

As yet you cannot put an agricul- 
tural engineer in each scientifically 
balanced bag of feed to provide the 
proper housing and equipment which 
he needs to maximize efficiency in 
feed and labor utilization and maintain 
optimum environmental conditions for 
maximum production. 

Therefore, you may have sold the 
farmer the best bag of feed that was 
possible to formulate and manufac- 
ture, but these “hidden” feed losses 
may make him say, “The feed wasn’t 
any good!” But if this hog producer 
would just take a good look in the 
mirror, he would probably find 90 
per cent of the reasons why the feed 
failed. 

Remember — about every seventh 
bag of feed is wasted because three out 
of every 10 pigs born, never reach 
market. 

It is because of these “hidden hands 
in the feed bag” that I appeal to you 
to follow up your sales with SERV- 
ICE to make sure your feed doesn’t 
fail! 


Compare Ewe Lamb Costs 


For High, Low Nutrition 


Recent research at the University of 
Kentucky experiment station revealed new 
considerations in winter feeds for ewe lambs. 
Lambs were wintered on low and high nu- 
trition level feeds and compared. 

The high level group received a ration 


‘recommended by the National Research 


council. The low level group was fed only 


NOW. . in a new plastic squeeze bottle 
TEHR-GREEZ 


Same high quality patching cement in a handy plastic squeeze bottle ( 
that eliminates messy paddles, brushes, and waste. Easy to apply... 
Tehr-Greeze patches and repairs any material it can penetrate. Thou- 
sands of uses. Sold by leading jobbers and dealers everywhere. Comes 
in 2 oz., 6 oz. and 16 oz. plastic bottles. Also packed from 2 oz. to 
| gallon in glass. Write for prices and literature. 


700 W. Root St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


VAL-A COMPANY 


YA. 7-9442 


Come in 
attractive 
3-color 
display carton. 
2toa 
package.) 


WHITE FABRIC 
CEMENT 


two-thirds as much as the other group. 

Research Specialist P. G. Woolfolk said 
the low-level lambs cost $1.80 less to feed 
on the average. However, overall costs for 
the low-level lambs were higher because 
of higher death rate, lesser gains, and lesser 
fleece weights. 


Heat Retards Conception 
Rate of Kentucky Ewes 


High temperatures at breeding time may 
have a detrimental effect on the conception 
rate of ewes. This was reported by R. H. 
Dutt and H. C. Rice of the University of 
Kentucky. 

The researchers said sheared ewes placed 
in a 90-degree room five days before breed- 
ing had only 58.3 per cent conception, com- 
pared with 92.3 per cent for controls. Un- 
sheared ewes placed in the room had only a 
38.3 per cent conception. 


Big H Public Relations 
Directed by Robertson 


Dick Robertson has been appointed pub- 
lic relations director for Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Mr. Robertson headed 
the feed service information and advertising 
promotion department for a midwestern 
feed manufacturer before joining Hon- 
eggers’. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Robertson 
graduated from Oklahoma State University 
in 1951. He received his degree in animal 
husbandry. 

Mr. Robertson at one time served as 
farm director for two radio and television 
stations. 


A new Jacobson hammer mill and mixer 
have been installed at McLean County 
Feed, Seed & Grain Co. at Anchor, IIl. 


Idaho's Albertson Feed & Milling at Nam- 
pa has purchased a new Blue Streak mix- 
er and Prater mill. 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
Softer 
@ More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Most attention during the 1958 tax 
legislative season was focused on fed- 
eral tax law changes contained in the 
Technical Amendments act of 1958, 
HR 8381, popularly known as the 
Mills bill before enactment. This, of 
course, was the major tax legislation 
providing tax relief and refunds for 
many taxpayers, by closing some tax 
loopholes. It was enacted Sept. 2, 1958. 


MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT MAN 


However, this was not the only im- 
portant 1958 legislation. A whole 
series of earlier individual acts made 
changes which, added together, would 
make up another major act. 

We'd like to highlight some of the 
most important changes found in the 
Technical Amendments act, the Small 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


For Over 30 Years 


DEVOLKOD © 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 

COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


“Stabilized” 
From Can to Carloads 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


Business Tax Revision act, and some 
of the other separate acts. 

A change in the net operating loss 
carryback applies to all businesses, 
large or small. A net operating loss for 
any taxable year ending after 1957 
may be carried back three years (in- 
stead of two) and carried over five 
years. Provision is made for carrying 
back to the third preceding taxable 
year a pro-rata part of a net operating 
loss for a fiscal year 1957-58 based up- 
on the number of days in the 1958 
portion of the year. 

Everyone is interested in reducing 
taxable profit. On many new assets, 
there will be an additional first year 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


USINES VERMYLEN S.A. 


PROTEINS OF HIGH VALUE — NATURAL VITAMINS — NEW ELEMENTS 


thanks to WHALE SOLUBLE IN POWDER 


Write for Further Information to the General Exporters 


active — pleasing flavor — yield 


BAASRODE, BELGIUM 


New Tax Relief Provisions 
Offer Some Chance 
Retain More Earnings 


depreciation allowance. A taxpayer 
can elect to write off 20 per cent of 
the cost of tangible personal property 
in the year of acquisition, in addition 
to the regular depreciation on the bal- 
ance. 


How It Works 

For example—Henry Browne, mar- 
ried, operates the XYZ Co. as a sole 
proprietor. He bought for $15,000 a 
piece of equipment on Jan. 2, 1958. It 
had a useful life of 10 years and a 
salvage value of $1,000. The deprecia- 
tion allowance for 1958 on a joint re- 
turn, using the straight-line method, 
may be computed as follows at tax- 
payer's election: 


20 per cent of $15,000............... $3,000 
10 per cent of $11,000 
($15,000 minus $3,000 and 
minus $1,000 salvage............. 1,100 
Depreciation for 1958... $4,100 


For 1959 and later years, assuming 
no adjustments to basis, the annual al- 
lowance will be $1,100. Here are some 
important things to remember in con- 
nection with this write off. 

1) It pertains to new property. 

2) The 20 per cent allowance is lim- 
ited to assets costing no more than 
$10,000 ($20,000 if a joint return) 
with a remaining useful life of at least 
six years. 

3) The asset must be acquired after 
Dec. 31, 1957. 


Medical Expenses 

A tax provision for individuals in- 
creases the limitation on medical de- 
duction for a taxpayer or his spouse 
who has attained age 65 and is dis- 
abled. The maximum medical expense 
deduction has been increased to $15, 
000 for a taxpayer if he is 65 or olde: 
and is disabled, or if his spouse is 6° 
or older and is disabled and does not 
make a separate return. If both spous 
es are 65 or older and disabled the 
limitation on a joint return is $30,000 
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However, $15,000 is the maximum 
amount that can be taken into account 
for amounts paid for the medical care 
of any one individual or spouse. 


Let’s consider Mr. & Mrs. Jones, 
both over 65 and disabled. Mr. Jones 
earns all the taxable income. Mr. Jones 
pays $18,000 of medical expenses for 
himself and $1,000 for his wife. They 
file a joint return. The maximum de- 
duction they can claim is $16,000, 
$15,000 for Mr. Jones and $1,000 for 
Mrs. Jones. This increased maximum 
is allowable only for medical expenses 
for a taxpayer and his spouse if they 
qualify. It does not pertain to depend- 
ents. Here’s an example: 


The general maximum medical ex- 
pense deduction under Code 213 (C) 
is $2,500 multiplied by the number of 
exemptions. A taxpayer 65 years of 
age and disabled is married and has 
one dependent. He files a joint return. 
He pays $8,500 medical expenses for 
the dependent. His deductible expense 
for the dependent is limited to $7,500. 

A taxpayer is considered to be dis- 
abled if he is unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by reason 
of any medically determinable physical 
or mental impairment which can be 
expected to result in death or to be of 
long continued and indefinite dura- 
tion. 


Deceased Provision 

Another important change on medi- 
cal and dental expenses concerns de- 
cedents. Expenses for medical care of 
a taxpayer which are paid out of his 
estate within one year after his death 
are treated for income tax purposes as 
paid by the taxpayer at the time in- 
curred. Of course, this deduction can- 
not be claimed twice (on the dece- 
dent’s final individual return and on 
the estate tax return). 


Bad Debts 

Confusion that had existed in the 
treatment of bad debts has been 
cleared up somewhat by a new amend- 
ment. This amendment makes it clear 
that business bad debts include only 
those created or acquired in connec- 
tion with the trade or business of the 
‘axpayer who is claiming the deduc- 
‘ion. Suppose a businessman inherited 
‘rom his uncle a $5,000 note which 
he uncle, a real estate dealer, had ac- 
juired in connection with the sale of 
eal estate. The note becomes worth- 
ess. The recipient has a non-business 
ad debt and must treat it as a short 
erm capital loss. 
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Social Security 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1959, the sched- 
uled Federal Insurance Contributions 
act rates for employers and employes 
have been raised by one-fourth of one 
per cent. 
Employers Employes 


PerCent Per Cent 
Rates for 1958 are ............. 14 2% 
Rates for 1959 will be .....2Y 2", 


In addition to the one-fourth of one 
per cent increase, the tax base for 
FICA tax purposes will be raised from 
$4,200 to $4,800 in 1959. 

Self-employment tax and tax base 
will also be hiked. On 1958 earnings 
you will pay 3% per cent of earnings 
from self employment up to $4,200. 
On 1959 income you will pay 3% per 
cent up to $4,800. 

Every businessman has heard the 
threat of stricter rules on withholding. 
PL 85-321 provides that where an em- 
ployer is required to collect and pay 
over income or Social Security taxes 
withheld from an employe, or where a 
person is required to collect and pay 
over excise taxes on facilities or serv- 
ices, and he fails to do so, he can by 
a notification personally delivered be 
instructed to collect such taxes and de- 
posit them not later than the end of 


the second banking day after collec- 
tion in a special trust account for the 
government. 

If the taxpayer fails to comply, he is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction, will be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. This puts teeth 
in the law which will enable the Treas- 
ury department to do a much better 
collecting job than ever before. 

The only excuses for non-compli- 
ance now are: 


1) Where the failure to collect the 
tax and pay it in the special trust ac- 
count is due to reasonable doubt as 
to the requirement under the law. 


2) Where the lack of compliance is 
due to factors beyond = taxpayer's 
control. 


Friendship, Wis., is the site of Bowers 
Farm Service, which has installed a new 
Blue Streak hammer mill and mixer. 


CYANAMID UPS SEEGER 

Elevation of Karl C. Seeger to field 
supervisor for its poultry experiment farm 
near Fresno, Calif., has been announced by 
American Cyanamid Co. He replaces Nor- 
man E. Walker, who resigned to work to- 
wards his doctorate at the University of 
California. 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N. Y. B07 n 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 

CALF MANNA NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


CONSULTANTS 
THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


OaTS 
OATMEAL, 


le 


i 
| 
| 
| COLBY MILLING, INC. 
LD- 160-166 | 


e 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per anted adver 
charge $2.00. Positions” w 

tisements, not to 

$1.00, payable in 


Coming Events 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or ~~ 


fing scales and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 
jurg, 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style ~~" short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


ONE 14-40 er with or without 
one 17-40 er with or without Faew. ‘these 
tory rebuilt punnneanl equivalent to 
are replacement larger units. 

Hughes Co., Hopkins, M 


CORN CUTTER—grad 


ier—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


Barnard (Mo.) Elevator is a new Blue 
Streak hammer mill owner. 


General Mills, Inc., has installed three new 
Jacobson drag feeders at Tampa, Fla. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
12 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


j A Complete Assortment of 
H 


IGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS | 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY | 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA | 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL. . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Iowa Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines.....Oct. 23-24 
Florida Nutrition Conference, Cruise to Bahamas, Nassau ...........Oct. 31 - Nov. 3 
National Renderers Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. ........Nov. 2-5 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, Springfield Nov. 5-6 


Midwest Feed Production 


School, 
American Royal Building, Kansas City Nov. 12-14 


Cornell University Nutrition Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo ...... Nov. 13-14 


Midwest Custom Milling School, 
American Royal ‘building Kansas City Nov. 14 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines Nov. 23-25 


Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association, 


Noel Hotel, Nashville Nov. 30- Dec. 1 


NEXT YEAR 
‘Elevator Business Managers’ 

Michigan State University, East Lansing Jan. 6-7 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 020.00 Jan. 9-10 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 18-20 
American Dehydrators Association, 

Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston Jan. 28-30 


Montana Nutrition Conference, Montana State College, Bozeman ......... Feb. 9-10 
Virginia Feed & Nutrition Conference, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke ........ Feb. 24-25 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Neil House, Columbus ........March 1-3 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland March 19-20 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, ». C. March 19-20 
Distillers Feed Research Conference, 

Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati . March 25 
Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Paxton, Omaha April 12-14 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superintendents, 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. April 12-17 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Broadview, Wichita April 30 -May 2 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
National Feed Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 00. June 1-2 
Georgia Feed Association, Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah..................... July 10-14 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


Allied Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 4 
American Cyanamid Co. .............. 
American Dehydrators Association ....................... 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover 


California Pellet Mill Co. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. ..................cecseee 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Dave Fischbein Co. 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


International Machinery Development Corp. .............. 67 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 6 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. ........................-05. 68 
Land O‘Lakes Creameries, Inc. 92 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ....................... 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. ............... 
National Cottonseed Products Association ..... ........... 
National Distillers Products Co. ................0.0--0000. 14 
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National Renderers Association .......................... 
Standerd Feed & Fertilizer, Inc: ..... 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. ......................... 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer ........................ 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation .................. 96 
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HIGH 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical —- Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


. DRY — FREE FLOWING 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 a—@.::! 
lbs. per ton will provide $33 

the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 


Diamond® Corn Gluten Meal has no 
equal in pigmentation. That is why men 
who know poultry feeds and feeding 
have been using this popular, widely- 
used meal for years. j 


?Ss: CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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YOUur 

business 
depends 
your 
customers’ 
profits 


A good cattleman is proud of his cattle, and you 
can be sure that his feed dealer is proud too. He 
knows that the cattleman’s problem is to wring 
every last ounce of gain out of his corn and rough- 
age. Thousands of cattlemen . . . and feed dealers 
have found that Murphy’s Cut-Cost Beef Concen- 
trate is the answer. 

Murphy’s supplies only those nutrients home- 
grown feeds lack, but it supplies them in abun- 
dance. Murphy’s combines with grain and rough- 
age to produce gains up to 3 lbs. per day or more, 
at a purchased feed cost often as low as 214¢ per 
pound of gain. That means more feeding profit per 
dollar invested . . . and your business depends on 
your customers’ profit. 

Write today for information on how you can 
serve your customers better with Murphy’s Cut- 
Cost Concentrate. 


Murphy’s 
guarantees 
lower 
feeding 
costs 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 


Y WITH 


§ 
Cut feed bills to 
/: lb. of gai | 
2’/2¢ per Ib. of gain 
the MURPHY WAY 
LL 
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WHEAT BRAN 


PR se ane 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


WHEAT STANDARD 
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AND GROUND WHEAT 


SCREENINGS 
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RED DOG 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE <> 


As near as your telephone “es. FE 3-1584 
&; 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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